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Coats are lined with finest quality silk. 


we can possibly quote again this year. 





Hudson Seal Coat of choice skins, richly lined. 

August Sale Price 285.00—September Price 385.00 

Hudson Seal Coat of superior quality pelts; 36 
inches long; with Skunk, Beaver or Squirrel collar 
and cuffs. 

August Sale Price 585.00—September Price 750.00 

Hudson Seal Coat of choice skins; 45 inches long; 
with self collar and cuffs. 

August Sale Price 485.00-September Price 625.00 

Fox Scarfs; all shades. 

August Sale Price 57.50-September Price 85.00 

















5th Avenue 





The outstanding features of this great annual event are these: 

First, all the pelts from which our garments have been made came from the far 
north. They are, without a doubt, the finest furs nature produces. 

Second, there are Fur Stoles, Fur Sets and Fur Coats of every desired character, 
all of which have been made up according to authentic Fall and Winter Styles. 


The 


And the third and most important feature is prices—they are absolutely lower than 


Fox Muff to match. : 

August Sale Price 57.50-September Price 85.00 
Skunk Scarfs, finest quality. 

August Sale Price 75.00—September Price 95.00 
Skunk Muff, to match. 

August Sale Price 57.50—September Price 85.00 
Kit Fox Scarfs, all shades. 

August Sale Price 35.00—September Price 45.00 
Kit Fox Muff to match. 

August Sale Price 35.00—September Price 45.00 


Purchases will be stored until November, if so desired. 


dames McCreary & Co. 


(Fourth Floor) 


34th Street J 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wes Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry ligh: and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Loek for the trademark sewed on every pad 





Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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Adventures in Woman's Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to be good 
home-makers. The news-stands are full of 
magazines giving them advice and directions 
about cookiny and clothing. Will they take 
their duty to the state as seriously as they 
have taken their duty to the home? 


They will. They have been responsible for 
things in the home. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, even to the 
White House. 


This year more than ever before women 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman's National Weekly 
$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 
Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the full privileges of 
women, and aids them to measure up to the full 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


—_ 
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August Sale of Furs \ 




















When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


FOUNDED JUNE 2, 1917 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 








TEN CENTS A COPY 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


POSTAGE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 50 CENTS EXTRA 





Continuing THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL (founded 1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, and 
published from 1870 to 1917). As the official publication of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, the WOMAN CITIZEN maintains intimate contact between the Association and its two and 
a half million members throughout the United States. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN CORPORATION 
AT 171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


in the hope that it may prove a self-perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie's generosity toward the cause 


of woman suffrage and her faith in woman's irresistible progress 
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The Important August Sale of 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


is now in progress, and will be continued 
throughout the month 


The prices asked represent vaiues that it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to duplicate later. 


(Fifth Fluor) 


Madison Avenue-Sifth Avenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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KN OX For womMEN 


cee PORT sweaters of wool trimmed with brush wool 


‘SS collars and cuffs. Also silk sweaters. 


79 





Sport and motor coats of wool jersey, light weight camel's 
hair, tweeds and duvetyn. 


Sport hats and sailors of smooth or rough straws, ribbon 
sport hats and silk beaver sailors. 


A department which will give prompt and careful atten- 
tion to correspondence orders is at your disposal. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING 


AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES 











When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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When You Get Into the Parties 


HEN, at the great suffrage convention in Chicago last Feb- 
ruary, the assembled delegates voted to “get into the 
parties,” they did so with eyes fairly wide open. 

They knew, for instance, that party organization was a series 
of charmed rings and that getting into a party did not mean 
geiting into the ring that runs the party. They knew that the 
slogan they adopted “ get into the parties ” did not, for them, carry 
the adjunct “leave your conscience outside” when you get in. 
They knew that to men who run parties “the organization,” 
“ party interest,” “ good of the party ” are words that roll up into 
a Juggernaut to pound conscience to a pulp. They knew that con- 
ventions are “ fixed” and primaries are fixed and that elections, 
too, are fixed insofar as party politicians can fix them. 

In view of all that they knew, there could not be much surprise 
to wise women in the way the national convention at Chicago was 
run and in the way the national convention at San Francisao was 


At both they saw the inner rings in control allow just 
They saw 


run. 
enough rope to the delegates to tie themselves up in. 
each convention signed, sealed and delivered with the mark of the 
ring. 

This has to be written too early in the week to cover pertinently 
the New York state Democratic unofficial convention held at 
Saratoga August 3 and 4, but it is a safe hazard that the women 
who have gotten into the Democratic party in New York state 
and were present at the convention had the opportunity to see 
party machinery there revolying with impressive precision. It 
is not too early to remark in passing that the essential news from 
the convention was headlined “ Tammany in Control.” 

At the New York Republican convention held there last week, 
the procedure being admittedly machine-made, women who have 
gotten into the Republican party and were present at the conven- 
tion, had the opportunity to see a political program clicked off by 
the machine without the slip of a cog, although, due primarily 
to certain of the women delegates, there was some straining and 
creaking of the bands when Senator Wadsworth was designated 
as the man for whom the Republicans will ask New York women’s 
votes in November. However, as for the most part all delegates 
to the convention had been hand-picked with reference to their 
willingness to stand for Wadsworth, the machine movement was 
virtually unimpeded. This was true in the main even of the 200 
women among the thousand delegates present. Having been 
selected on that basis, with some notable exceptions, the women 
delegates voted for Senator Wadsworth’s designation. There was 
in his designation nothing spontaneous, nothing remotely signifi- 
cant of New York women’s attitude on the question. 

Between Senator Wadsworth’s forced designation and_ the 
women of New York State lie both the primary and the election 

In neither the national nor the state demonstrations of machine 
movements of this sort can there be much in the way of surprise 
to wise women, or much in the way of disillusionment. They must 
have known, they did know, from the beginning that such pro- 
grams are inevitable. They must have known, they did know, that 
the most they could legitimately expect from men politicians when 
they got into the parties was some perfunctory, ostentatious, our- 


hands-on-our-hearts attention, and for the rest calm unaware- 


ness of their existence. From themselves they had, of course, 
the right to expect, at least, the ability and the disposition to 
watch and to learn. 

That they are watching and iearning is evident from every 
source. Even the women of the most strongly stamped party 
imprint are frank in their protest at much that they have com: 
to close grips with by reason of having gotten into the parties. 
They are standing steady for the moment, they are holding their 
they knew what to 
Already it is ap- 


noses, they are reminding themselves that 
expect, but they are repelled just the same. 
parent that getting into the parties is not going to mean for any 
save a few women getting into a sacrosanct place where one 
Thinking and 
In spite 


may not protest, may not think, may not act. 
protesting and acting—at the polls—are all in reserve 
of the demonstrations at Chicago and at San Francisco, and at 
Saratoga, it is far too early for women to feel that they are never 
to be able to make themselves felt within the party. They can 
do it and eventually they will do it, even though a little demon- 
stration outside of the party may be likewise in order. 


In Tennessee 

ITH Speakers Seth Walker and A. L. Todd designated to 

introduce the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment in 
the special session of the Legislature the Tennessee campaign for 
ratification is entering upon the last week preceding the call for 
the Legislature. The two speakers have been named in accordance 
with the formal procedure of having the amendment pass from 
the federal Department of State to Governor Roberts and from 
him to the speakers, and they have been formally invited by Mrs. 
Guilford Dudley, third vice-president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, for the four ratification commit- 
tees, the League of Women Voters, of which Mrs. John M. Kenny 
is chairman, Democratic women with Mrs. Leslie Warner chair- 
man, Republican women with Mrs. James Beasley chairman, and 
the Men’s Committee headed by former Governor Rye. 

These four chairmen have signed a formal statement which 
reads: “ We the undersigned chairmen of ratification committees 
desire to say to the public, any statement to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that we are working and shall continue to work for the 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment and that your 
ratification committees take no stand on partisan and _ political 
differences of opinion.” 

Legislators who have accepteqd Attorney-General Thompson’s 
opinion and those of. other authorities that action by the special 
session for ratification is legal will he interested in a supplemen- 
tary opinion by him on the fine point that there is no violation 
of oath involved. 

Mr. Thompson has written to Mrs. Catt, president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, as follows: “ The 
argument and conclusion contained in my opinion of June 24, 
1920, to the Governor established the fact that such member would 
not in so doing violate his oath.” And further: “ The act of rati- 
fication or rejection of a proposed amendment is not a leg'slative 
act controlled by the constitution of the state of Tennessee but 
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the same is a political act controlled by the federal constitution. 
The power and right of a Tennessee legislator to perform this 
political act is given to him by the federal constitution and not 
by the state constitution. In voting either for ratification or re- 
jection of this amendment the Legislature is not passing any law 
or exercising a legislative duty controlled by the Tennessee con- 
stitution, but upon the contrary, it is performing a political act 
under the direction and subject to the power conferred upon each 
individual member composing the body by the federal constitution, 
Article 5. Each takes an oath to support this federal constitution 
with full knowledge that it commits to him this power and duty of 
ratifying or rejecting not only this but any other amendment that 
may be submitted by Congress, and also with full knowledge that 
it is the supreme law of the land and superior to the state consti- 
tution. There is, therefore, no conflict in the two oaths which he 
takes, one to support the federal constitution and the other to 
support the state constitution, because, first, the state constitution 
conflicts with the federal constitution and must yield on this point, 
and second, his power to act at all on ratification or rejection is 
derived from the federal constitution.” 

From all over the state are coming legal opinions from leading 
lawyers who hold that the Legislature is entitled in special session 
to act upon ratification of the federal amendment. T. K. Riddick, 
William H. FitzHugh, J. W. Canada, Walter P. Armstrong and 
R. G. Brown of Memphis have signed the following: “ We have 
carefully looked into the question as to whether the present Legis- 
lature of Tennessee can lawfully ratify the nineteenth amend- 
ment of the federal constitution giving suffrage to women and we 
are decidedly of the opinion the present Legislature has this right 
and power. We. base our opinion upon the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the very recent case of Hawke against Smith, 
Secretary of State, in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the referendum provision of the Ohio consti- 
tution did not apply to the action of the Ohio Legislature ratify- 
ing the prohibition amendment, notwithstanding a direct pro- 
vision in the Ohio constitution that the referendum did apply to 
such ratification. In substance and effect the Supreme Court of 
the United States held by unanimous opinion that the actions of 
the various state Legislatures in ratifving amendments to the fed- 
eral constitution were wholly controlled by the provision of that 
constitution and that no state constitution or statute could affect 
it at all. We cannot understand how any disinterested or impar- 
tial lawyer could read the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States above referred to and have any reasonable doubt 
upon this question.” 

All signs indicate that the Democrats of Tennessee as of the 
nation are alive to the fact that for a Democratic state to fail to 
take the 36th place on the roll for ratification would be fatal to 
the Democratic party’s claim to women’s votes in November. 
The Republicans score on everv other count save this of the wind- 
up of ratification. Democratic opportunity is inextricably en- 
tangled with ratification in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

At a luncheon given at the Knoxville Board of Commerce on 
August 2, Mrs. Catt said: “ Ratification is an American issue, 
not a partisan measure. However in voting for ratification Re- 
publican legislators will be upholding their platform, their candi- 
dates, their national committee. and Democratic legislators who 
vote for ratification will be standing by their platform, their cand’- 
dates, their national committee. For the first time in sixtv years 
both major political parties are agreed upon one thing, ratification 
in Tennessee. The Tennessee legislature will be voting for a 
measure for the benefit of the state and also to bestow upon the 
women of the United States the same rights and privileges now 
enjoyed by federal enactment by the women of most of the other 
large nations.” 


Refusing State Rights to Women 

T seems that the governor has sacred rights which are so pow- 
I erful that they have obliterated state rights in Vermouit. 

Vermont, as a state, has at present no rights but those the goy- 
ernor grants. 

It has no right to do any of these things: 

To ratify an amendment according to the provisions of the fed. 
eral Constitution; 

To determine its presidential electors according to the formula 
of the basic law of the United States; 

To follow the declared wishes of its citizens, of its legislators, 
of its dominant political parties. 

These were once state’s rights—the sacred rights retained by 
the states themselves or given them explicitly by federal decision. 
But in Vermont they do not operate. 

Only the governor operates. He has snatched away from 
state not only the powers specified as belonging to it, but those 
which are inherent in the principles of American government, 
such as the right of the governed to give their consent to govern- 
ment. 

Governor Clement does not care whether he has the consent 
of the people of his state or not. His concern is with something 
quite different. 

He has claimed for himself, in opposition to the federal Consti- 
tution, the Supreme Court and American principles, the following 
powers: 

To decide how and when a constitutional amendment shall be 
ratified ; 

To deny and abridge, in contradistinction to Article XV of the 
Constitution, the right to vote of some 9,500,000 adult women 
citizens of the United States who could enjoy that privilege this 
year but for him; 

To abridge the privileges and immunities of these same 9,500,- 
000 citizens in contradistinction to Article XIV. 


1 


his 


He has also arrogated to himself the right: 

To refuse the petitions of the women of his state; 

To set aside the acts of the Legislature which invested the 
women of Vermont with the presidential vote in accordance with 
the provisions of the United States Constitution for choosing of 
presidential electors. 

It is not the rights of Vermont which are in jeopardy from a 
special session to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. It is 
the rights of Governor Clement to obey some other master’s voice 
than that of the people who elected him to be their executive. 

Of what is he then the executive? Certainly not of the people 
of his state. Certainly not of the Legislature; certainly not of 
his party. 

From whence comes his master’s voice which refuses to Ver- 
mont women their state rights? 


The Simple Facts 


“In view of the fact that the suffrage amendment can be 
ratified or rejected only by action of the State Legislatures, 
Governor Clement’s attitude seems to be beside the question. The 
simple facts are that several million women demand the right to 
vote in the coming national election and they can obtain that right 
only by ratification of the amendment by one or more States. 
Surely they have a right to expect that the question be submitted 
to any state that has not yet acted on the proposition, and the 
fact that a national election is only a few months ahead is ample 
justification for holding a special session to consider the matter.” 
—The Ledger, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Why Not Try a Change? 


N pleading for woman’s voice in international politics in order 

to avoid war, the Spanish suffrage leader, Marchesa del Ter, 
is in entire accord with Madame de Witt Schlumberger, leader 
of the French suffragists. 

“It is a fatal mistake to close the doors of international diplo- 
macy to women,” says the Marchesa, who is leader of the Span- 
ish suffrage association, affiliated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 

“ Wars might well have been abolished long ago,” continued the 
Spanish leader, “if women had had a say in the affairs which 
lead up to them. 

‘Men see clearly, but they are more interested in business than 
in the common laws of humanity. They forget they are dealing 
with human lives and that their mistakes are not counted in dollars 
and cents, but in blood. 

“Women would not forget the sacredness of the diplomat’s 
They would not lose themselves in petty quarrels, as 
men do. Neither would they decide the fate of nations between 
the coffee and the cigarette. 

‘“ Any woman, no matter how patriotic, would hesitate to plunge 


mission. 


the world into war. 

“It is essential that governments should use the services of 
eminent women for confidential diplomatic posts. The old, old 
fable that women cannot keep a secret is a lie and a libel. There 
are many noble-minded, intelligent and patriotic women in every 
nation who would be admirably suited for diplomatic missions. 

‘“ Now that we have women members of parliament the woman 
ambassador is, | am assured, not merely a dream but a soon-to-be- 
seen reality.” 

At about the same time that women of Spain and of France 
were voicing their belief that women would help the peace of the 
world, Miss Maude Royden, London’s famous woman preacher, 
said this: 

“ T am persuaded that someone has got to get into this thing- 
this shadow that we call ‘ The League of Nations ’——-who has not 
been trained in the old ways. Not necessarily someone better, 
someone wiser or someone stronger; just someone who has not 
trampled his rut so deep that he can’t see over the top of it. 

“Women, in short. 

“ There is just one thing to be said for women in this matter, 
and that is that they have none of the traditions which make it 
difficult for men to see sense.” 


“HE editor of the Philadelphia Record has taken up the 
cudgels in behalf of the stand taken by Mrs. Margaret Hill 
McCarter of Topeka, who believes that it is not necessary for a 
woman to give her exact age when registering. “The Kansas 
woman who refuses to state more than she ‘is past twenty-one 
years of age’ for the purpose of qualifying for a voter, is not 
trying to defeat the registration law”, says the Record, “she is 
trying to make it workable. * * * The women have been long 
enough securing the vote to justify a policy of making it as 
easy as possible for them to exercise the right when it comes. If 
the women say they are past twenty-one, that ought to qualify 


them’. 





HE republic of Czecho-Slovakia is not yet two years old, 

and here are some of the conditions, already established, 
under which the wage-earning women of the Republic work: 
The eight-hour day, compulsory sickness and death insurance, 
maternity benefits, universal organization of workers, the women 
on equal plane with the men. 


The Little Argentine Schoolmistress 
N a recent issue of “ Nuestra Causa,” the women’s paper pub- 
lished at Buenos Aires, Maria Teresa de Basaldue claims 
that such general culture as exists in Argentina is due to the 
women. ; 

The mass of the people, she says, attend the lower schools, and 
go per cent of them go no further. The teaching in these common 
schools is done mainly by women: 

“ Day by day the Argentine school mistress has penetrated more 
and more deeply into the hot forests, and into the frozen deserts 
of the South; to the foot of the Andes as on the plain of the La 
Plata. Wherever the Argentine flag shines, there is a school, and 
generally a woman’s voice is heard in it.” 

There have been some noteworthy men in the teaching profes- 
sion in Argentina, she says, and there are some still, but few make 
a life work of it; they give it up for something else, while the 
women stick to it: “ Women like Juana Manzo, to whom Sar- 
mento entrusted the presidency of the General Council of Educa- 
tion during his visit to North America; like Caprile, like the 
never-to-be-forgotten Miss Mary O. Graham, like Angela Menén- 
dez, like Canetti de Rosales and a hundred others. If our people 
are educated and manly, hardworking and patriotic, generous and 
idealistic, she credits these good qualities to “ the little Argentine 


schoolmistress.”’ A. S. B. 


Play Standards 


HE standards for play as sent out by the Children’s Bureau 

of the Department of Labor of the United States, set forth 
with emphasis the need of a play period for every child. At 
least two hours of organized play every day throughout the year 
is one of the suggested standards for children’s play. 

The Bureau statement says, “There should be a playground 
within a quarter of a mile of every child under six years of age, 
one within half a mile of every child over six, and a baseball 
field not more than a mile distant from every boy old enough 
to play on a team. 

One acre to serve 500 children is advised as a minimum amount 
This general playground should not be used for games 
Baseball, football, tennis and 


of space. 
requiring a great deal of space. 
similar games should be provided for by an athletic field con- 
taining about six acres. 

“Active play should be carefully directed, and vigorous games 
should be followed by quiet ones. Every child over ten years 
old should have a chance to play on a team of some sort, and 
special emphasis on team games for girls is recommended.” 


Getting Ready 


66) T would be exceedingly unfortunate should the suffrage 
amendment become effective before the November elections 
without an opportunity having been given to the women of Bos- 
ton to be listed as legal voters’, says Mayor Peters, of Boston, 
in an official statement to the city election commissioners, urging 
that every preparation be made to register the women between 
the dates of August 2nd and 18th in anticipation of the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
Accordingly, the city election commissioners 
preparations for registering a woman’s voting list as large as the 
men’s, which runs now close to 118,000 names. 


are making 


TOTAL of 86,000 girls throughout the United States are 

taking systematic training in housekeeping, child care, cook- 
ing, sewing and such branches, according to a report of the Na- 
tional Girl Scouts Association. 
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What Is Home Without 
a Kitchen? 


HE editor of the Woman Citizen is correct in the surmise that 

the discussion of the servant and home question is not ended 

with Mrs. J. C. Hardy’s article in the Citizen of July 17th. No 

question can be finally settled until it is settled right—that is, in 
accordance with the highest instincts of the race. 

Mrs. Hardy has made a long step forward in disposing of ‘ The 
Servant in the House.” The great majority of people have never 
had servants, and the minority are fast falling into line. The 
word “servant” should, and will, eventually become obsolete. 
But I must take issue with Mrs. Hardy when she proposes to make 
every household self-sustaining through the performance by its 
tmvmbers of all the labor directly pertaining to its existence. In 
advocating such a position it seems to me that Mrs. Hardy over- 
looks an important biological fact, viz.: that women, like men, 
inherit a variety of faculties, many of which are misused in 
domestic work. It is natural for men to be husbands and fathers, 
and for women to be wives and mothers, but it is exceedingly 
unnatural and would be disadvantageous for all men to be archi- 
tects and bricklayers, and so it is equally unnatural and wasteful 
for all women to be cooks and housemaids. 


T is unfair to say a woman shirks her job when nature never 
cut her out for that job. Her talents in other directions may 
be small, but such as they are, she is entitled to select the vocation 
for which she has most aptitude and taste. The God-given spe- 
cial talent of man, which, if he shirks, none other can assume, 
and for which the world must be forever the richer or the poorer, 
according as he uses or fails to use it, is fatherhood. But who 
would confine fathers to one occupation only, as Mrs. Hardy 
would confine mothers? Life is not like that. 

Our grandmothers asked, ‘‘ What is home without the loom, 
the candle moulds, and the soap kettle?” 

Our mothers asked, “ What is home without the sewing-ma- 
chine and bread-baking day?” 

Now comes the Twentieth Century woman with the question, 
“‘ What is home without the kitchen, or the broom? ”’ 

Answer: an odorless, dustless, servantless heaven on earth; an 
abiding place where the family can enjoy being together in pri- 
vacy; where they may rest, or talk of matters of mutual interest 
without the ceaseless interruption concerning what they shall eat 
and what they shall drink; a place where souls may have a chance 
to form and grow, and not a sweat-shop where half a dozen dif- 
ferent arts and sciences are jumbled together in chaotic confusion 
with untrained persons dabbling in each of them. 


HE private kitchen is as antiquated an institution as the 
workshop of the small mechanic. Both represent a useless 
and needless waste of time, labor and material. As it is today, 
the kitchen is our most archaic domestic appendage. That is why 
its problems are so baffling. Our department of cooking is out 
of kilter with the present social order. There can be no satis- 
factory solution of the servant question until our cooks become 
specialists, and are put upon the same footing as our druggists. 
Who can explain why we demand a graduate pharmacist to mix 
our medicines, and trust any ignorant person whom we can pick 
up to mix our foods? Kitchens are laboratories, whether we 
know it or not, and laws ignored there, if not as immediately 
deadly as when ignored in a drug store, are just as surely fatal. 
Most of us die from our food mixtures. 
The old race idea, deep-rooted in our minds, due to centuries 


of servanthood of women, that every woman is, or should be, 
by nature or training a cook, is even now beginning to pass away. 
It is equally rational to expect every man to be by nature and 
training an architect. If house-building had been conducted on 
the plan of “let each man build his own house” we should un- 
doubtedly have even uglier and more inconvenient houses than 
we now have. Architecture, removed from the confines of a fam- 
ily function and thrown open to world-competition, has become 
a highly specialized science, with many branches, but cooking has 
stayed at home because the cook has stayed there. Since the 
race emerged from savagery—maybe before—cooking has heen 
a feminine occupation,—a womanly virtue indeed,—except where 
it has been taken out of the home and specialized and system- 
atized by men. Every now and then, of course, some woman 
would break away and sing a great song or write a great book, 
but women have had it instilled into them that it was their duty 
to stay at home, and their cooking has been necessarily home- 
cooking. We are taught from childhood to believe that there is 
no cooking so wholesome and delicious as this much-vaunted 
home-cooking, but let us look the facts in the face and see if this 
is true. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in that book of “ X-ray 
quality, “ The Home,” has the following to say on this subject : 


TS OME-COOKING is an alluring phrase, but lay aside the 
allurement; the term applies to Eskimo hut, to Choctaw 
wigwam, to Turk and Chinaman and Russian Jew—whose home- 
cooking are we praising? Our own, of course, which means noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—but that the stomach adapts itself to 
poisons. Of course we like what we are used to, be it sauerkraut 
We like tobacco, too, and alcohol, and 
The long-suffering human system (per- 





or saleratus biscuit. 
chloral and morphine. 
haps toughened by ages of home-cooking) will adapt itself even 
to slow death. To find home-cooking pure and undefiled, 
far from the deleterious products of mere business cooking, we 
must go to the isolated farm house.” 

This recalls to our mind a dinner we once tried to eat in a home 
in the mountains of Tennessee. There was rich abundance of 
raw material—chicken, ham, half a dozen kinds of vegetables, 
milk, butter, and home-made bread. No “ baker’s bread,” or city 
milk, or questionable meats or painted confectionery gave offense 
to this table. Yet the only articles of food which were safe to eat 
raw tomatoes, cucumbers and water- 





were the uncooked ones 
melons. The men of the family were sallow and gaunt, while the 
women were flabby and anemic. Dyspepsia and false teeth were 
much in evidence, and patent medicine was the family divinity. 
All these mountain folk were addicted to strictly home-cooking, 
and would have sturdily repelled any innovations. 


HE preparation of food must be conducted as scientifically 

as any other human activity. This requires knowledge and 
proper equipment, two things impossible for each private home 
to possess. But each community, by co-operating, might have its 
model kitchen with experts in charge, at no greater cost than the 
present wasteful plan. 

The equipment of a large kitchen has already attained a degree 
of perfection that the best equipped private kitchen cannot equal. 
The kitchen equipped with electricity for lighting and heating is 
the ideal one. No smoke, heat or disagreeable odors. These 
kitchens, meant for community service, resemble a large work- 
shop, furnished as they are with all kinds of technical and me- 
chanical appliances that quickly perform the hardest and most 
disagreeable tasks. Here we see potato and fruit paring ma- 
chines, apparatus for removing kernels, meat-choppers, mills for 
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grinding coffee and spice, ice choppers, corkscrews, bread-cutters, 
and a hundred other machines and appliances all run by elec- 
tricity, that enable a comparatively small number of persons, with- 
out excessive labor, to prepare a meal for hundreds of guests. 
The same is true of the equipment for house-cleaning and for 
washing dishes. 

In charge of each community kitchen should be placed a per- 
son selected because of fitness, regardless of sex, and this chief 
should, in turn, select other employees on the same principle. 
Competition would follow, and the general standard of excellence 
in cooking, both from a palatable and dietetic standpoint, would 
be raised. The science of the preparation of food would be taken 
tut of the hands of untrained persons, and would therefore be- 
come a worthy calling, with no stigma of servanthood attached to 
it. It may not be too much to hope for that we shall yet see 
the nian or woman who prepares our food take rank with those 
who cut out our appendix. 


OMMUNITY kitchens would mark a long step forward in 
the social progress of women. The freeing of one-half the 
world—the woman half (for even where cooks are hired they are 
usually ribs) from domestic bondage, would unloose and turn 
into their natural channels powers which have been for ages har- 
nessed to one treadmill. We may then look for more great women 
poets. Does anyone suppose that there would have been so many 
great poets among men if, as a sex, their minds had been obsessed 
with cook stoves? 

The domestic misery in which the majority of women in present 
day life are obliged to live, has been truly pictured by Gerhard 
V. Amyntor in his book entitled ‘“* A Commentary to the Book of 
Life.’ In the chapter on “ Fatal Stings ”’ he says: “ It is not the 
terrible occurrences that no one is spared,—a husband’s death, 
the moral ruin of a beloved child, long, torturing illness, or the 
shattering of a fondly nourished hope,—it is none of these that 
undermines the woman’s health and strength, but the little daily 
recurring, body and soul devouring cares. How many millions 
of good housewives have cooked and scrubbed their love of life 
away! And how many have sacrificed their rosy cheeks and 
their dimples in domestic service until they became wrinkled, 
withered, broken mummies. The everlasting question: ‘ What 
shall I cook today?’ the ever-recurring necessity of sweeping and 
dusting and scrubbing and dish-washing, is the steadily falling 
drop that slowly but surely wears out her body and mind. The 
cooking stove is the place where accounts are sadly balanced be- 
tween income and expense, and where the most oppressive obser- 
vations are made concerning the increased cost of living, and the 
growing difficulty of making both ends meet. Upon the flaming 
altar where the pots are boiling, youth and freedom from care, 
beauty and light-heartedness are being sacrificed. In the old 
cook whose eyes are dim and whose back is bert with toil, no one 
would recognize the blushing bride of yore, beautiful, merry, and 
modestly coquettish in the finery of her bridal garb.” 

Jutta M. Huspanps. 


Paducah, Ky. 


If She Had Spent Her Time Cooking 


YOUNG college graduate of 22, Dr. Irene Diner of New 

York city has made a valuable contribution to industrial 
chemistry by her discovery of the availability of the microscope in 
determining the quality of rubber and rubber products. The 
strength and durability of rubber are determined by the size of 
the cells that make up its tissue. With the development of the 
method discovered by Dr. Diner it is expected that the approxi- 
mate strength of the rubber may be determined. 


Why the Same Thing? 


HI: answer to Mrs. Gilman's very important article on pro 
fessionalizing housework, in a recent number of the Woman 
Citizen, is a striking proof of what you assured her, that there are 
still intelligent women who are not enlightened on this subject. 
| hope that Mrs, Gilman can be persuaded to write, and write, and 
write, until women everywhere understand what it will mean to 
them and to civilization when meals are cooked outside instead of 
inside the home, where tired mothers, because of this interminable 
cooking, have as a rule no time for real, joyous, helpful com- 
panionship with children and husband. 

It would seem that women, and men as well, could soon be 
persuaded to see the advantage to the home, and the community, 
and the nation, if busy mothers could be released from their chief 
drudgery in the perfectly feasible way Mrs. Gilman suggests. I 
know of no reform more needed than this one of expert cook- 
ing outside the home, available to any family, whether of large 
or small means. 

Many mothers in every community are victims of overwork. 
They are always tired. They have no time for restful living, and 
happy home companionship. By the thousands they are dying 
and leaving little children. Is it not time in this twentieth century 
that some new method be devised to save them, to take away some 
of the drudgery that so often makes home a tragedy instead of a 
blessing ? : 

The plan of community kitchens where food already prepared 
is sent into homes, or bought by families who prefer to carry it 
home, is being tried with success in England, and in a number of 
cities and towns in this country. So clearly does Mrs. Gilman 
show the practicability of this system that her article should be 
printed in pamphlet form and widely distributed. Moreover, she 
should be urged to write again and again till men and women are 
fully aroused to further this movement for the ideal home. We 
must remember the story of the mother of John Wesley. The 
father said, ‘“‘ Why do you tell the child the same thing twenty 
times over?”’ and she answered, “ Because nineteen are not 
enough, my dear.” 


Brookline, Mass. MARION MuRDOCK. 


The Servant Question in Australia 


REPORT of the openings in Australia for women of the 

United Kingdom shows that the greatest demand is for 
women for household service and for every kind of domestic 
work, There are many openings available for women in manufac- 
turing industries but no demand for clerks, typists or shop 
assistants. 

Some light on the emigration of English working women 
to Australia to engage in domestic service is contained 
in another letter sent by Miss Constance Stephens of Syd- 
ney, Australia, to the International Congress of Working 
Women. “The domestic situation is still very much strained,” 
says Miss Stephens, “and the arrival of 50 Tommy Waacs last 
week did not make much difference in the problem. Positions were 
found for all of the girls as domestic helpers or waitresses, and 
although the girls were brought out on an understanding that they 
must remain twelve months in domestic service, it goes against 
the grain with girls who have been clerking and motor-driving 
in France. An exception was made in the case of one girl who 
was allowed to go to her trade as upholsteress. Another batch of 
150 is due in about a week. I very mwch doubt the wisdom of 
swamping the local labor market, and it remains to be seen 
whether the girls will remain in domestic service for the pre- 
scribed time, when factory life offers very much more attractive 
opportunities.” 
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Social Hygiene Work in New York State 


Reported from the Social Hygiene Committee of the National League of Women Voters 


HE reports of work done by the Social Hygiene Committee 

of the New York State League of Women Voters, as re- 
ported to Dr. Valeria H. Parker, the National Chairman, show 
great activity, excellent progress and fine co-operation with the 
Venereal Disease Section of the State Health Department and 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Dr. Helen Williston Brown is the Chairman of the New York 
State Committee which now consists of about 25 persons. It is 
Dr. Brown’s plan to enlarge this committee until every assembly 
district is represented. The members of the committee have 
been appointed through the advice and aid of the District and 


are giving their children good sex instruction. 
sixty per cent of the mothers of New York state are not equipped 
to give information, the result being that great numbers 
of children are left to learn from the stories of the streets, from 
the gossip of other boys and girls who have learned the evil tradi- 
tions concerning sex. If children have no chance to learn the sim- 
ple truth from clean-minded persons, we cannot wonder if their 
minds become warped. 
good training. 


“ No one factor in life affects a child’s life as much as his atti- 9 


tude towards the problems of sex, and the way he will go depends 


But probably 
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We cannot expect right conduct without | 


Congressional leaders. Each member is expected to act as a local much upon what he is told, which brings us to our third plank— i 
chairman, and to consider and plan for the special needs of her the enormous effect of environment upon heredity. i 
own district. Part of her work is to plan for the distribution “We all believe in heredity. We have been told a thousand § 
of literature, and to secure place for social hygiene lectures on times that feeble-minded parents have feeble-minded children, F / 
the programme of clubs and parent-teachers’ associations. and so on, but though all children must tend to resemble their § / 
The State Social! Hygiene Committee has adopted the follow- ancestors, let us think of the other side of the question—of social 
ing program for educational work: heredity—of how from his earliest years every child is driven § a 
(1) An understanding of the needs, education and care of and pushed and taught and scolded into being some one he § i! 
abnormal children ; would not be of his own accord. I 
(2) The need of rational sex education for children and the jt 
education of parents along these lines ; 66 | IT is important, therefore, that all this driving and pushing : 
(3) The enormous effect of environment on both good and shall be in the right direction. Given any kind of a normal P 
bad heredity ; ; ws . ' basis to work from a child is made or spoiled by his up-bringing 
(4) The Lepepiaie bills for social betterment indorsed by the and environment. His home should be the place where he gets 
League of Women Voters. his training to be a good citizen, where he learns to be honest and h 
industrious, self-respecting and thoughtful of the rights of others, : 
6¢é HE first heading,” writes Dr. Brown, “ —an understanding and yet, as we know, too often he is neglected, ill-fed and undis- a 
of the needs, education and care of abnormal children,” is _ ciplined, and is driven by hunger and the nervous instability that th 
something especially desirable in this state where it is estimated goes with semi-starvation, to become a thief, a sneak and a liar. 
that there are forty thousand feeble-minded persons. We know His own home, his environment, his social heredity, in short, ‘i 
that more than two per cent of school children are feeble-minded, makes a criminal out of a normal child. This is true, and if 0; 
and that in a great many places the school system should be more you don’t believe it, study any reports on delinquent children. to 
elastic in order to care for them properly. Probably not more than fifteen or twenty per cent. are abnormal ea 
“What really should be done in the schools is to give careful at the start. 
mental examinations by competent specialists to all children who “On the other hand a child’s social heredity should not be too F 
show any unusual characteristics, and to determine what are their narrow. He should not be so protected in his home that he will ea 
mental or emotional peculiarities, their special aptitude or lim- have no ability to get on in the world outside. The home should 
itations. Searching physical examinations should be given also be a bridge to life and not an end in itself. C 
to see if any physical conditions are retarding or upsetting these “Among the evils of the world that all should be aware of by ma 
cases. the time they are grown is the evil of venereal disease—it and ba 
“The children found abnormal should be registered with the its allied evils. In New York State, however, this particular 
Board of Education or the Commission for Mental Defectives, problem is being so well handled by the State Health Depart- wi 
and each child followed up, given the kind of work he can best ment that we need not take it upon our shoulders. Those who to 
do. Many children are made miserable by being driven to school- desire to know more about venereal disease should write to the ja 
work that is not suitable for them. Health Department at Albany, or to the American Social Hygiene ) 
“ After leaving school these children should be watched over Association at 105 West 4oth Street, New York. ) 
by protective workers, who will see to it that they have suitable “The last plank is concerning the welfare bills. It is not 4, 
homes and that they undertake work they are capable of doing. source of special rejoicing, but the Legislature will meet again 
“This may seem a tremendous scheme to put into execution, some day, and let us hope that when it does we will be so orgat 
but it is just as reasonable and necessary to look out for the ized and powerful that we can compel the attention we desire”. 
minds as for the bodies of our children, and they have in many The Educational Section of the New York State League of 
cases been too long neglected. This brings us to our second plank Women Voters has published three papers on Social Hygiene. os 
—the need of rational sex education for children and the educa- These papers were written by Dr. Brown, and were then care- vl 
tion of parents along these lines. fully gone over by experts to ensure their being accurate and ‘. 
“ Just what we are going to do about sex education is a ques- upto date. They are: “The Educational and Medical Aspects 0! Ps 
tion. At the present time few lectures on the subject are given Social Hygiene”; “The Problem of the Abnormal Child’, and 
in the schools of New York State because there are almost no “Psychiatry”. All three are written in a style adapted for the | 
teachers trained to give them. The need of training teachers then use of those who have not had any special training in thesé ste 
should be seriously considered. Of course, ideally the subject matters. reg 
should be dealt with in the home, and many intelligent mothers (Continued on page 261) 
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Election Scene 


Dramatized Demonstration of Voting 
Staged by the Minnesota League of Women Voters 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Lady IVho Spoils Her Ballot. 


Policeman. 

First Judge. Two Anti-Suffragists. 
Second Judge. Another Challenger. 
Extras. Third Judge — Two Jane Jansen. 


Little Girl. 
Woman Friend. 
Marie Saplos. 
Excited Man. 


Clerks—not speaking parts. 
Woman and Baby. 
Maggie O’Flannigan. 
Mrs. Chas. Hanson (French). 
First Challenger. 





Scene: Voting Place, 5:45 A. M. <1 few voters waiting. Po- 
liceman near door. Enter a judge bearing ballot box—nods to 


' people. 


Policeman: Hello! So this is the place, is it? Looks more like 
a wedding reception than a voting precinct! Well! I’m thinkin’ 
it will be a dull day here—no drunks and disorderlies to look after ! 
I may as well go to sleep on me beat! Wish I'd been put on the 
job in me own 13th ward. But like as not there'll be no fun there 
now either. Well! this is what we get for letting the women in 
politics. (Walks up and down beat in dejected manner.) 

Judges enter. 


First Judge: Fifteen minutes to six—I’m early on the job. | 
hope my Democratic (or Republican) colleague will be on time. 
I met her yesterday afternoon at the office of the city clerk where 
we were instructed to get the loaded ballot boxes and keys before 
three o’clock p. M.—Good morning ! 

Second Judge: Good morning! It’s a nice day, too, so the voters 
I notice the flag has not yet been displayed. 
The clerks are not here. You shall have 
Have you memorized the 


will turn out well. 
Officer, please raise it. 
to administer the oath to the clerks. 
oath ? 

First Judge: No, but I have written it down, in fact, I have 
made notes of all our duties. I would not dare trust to my mem- 
ory until I had done this work several times. 

Second Judge: I have done the same. (unter two clerks.) 
Good morning, ladies (or gentlemen). We have just a few min- 
utes to organize. Will you raise your right hands and take the 
oath ? 

First Judge: Do you clerks of election solemnly swear that you 
will perform the duties of clerk of election according to law and 
to the best of your ability and you will studiously endeavor to 
prevent fraud, deceit and abuse in conducting this election? 

Clerks: We do. 

(Clerks arrange tables. Judges put initials on backs of ballots. 
One of them deposits ballots in ballot box.) 

Second Judge: Officer, how many voters are here? 

Policeman: About ten, Ma’am, not counting the babies. 

Second Judge: Babies at this hour! 

Policeman: Yes, Ma’am, girl babies, too; their mothers want to 
get them used to it, they do be saying, and these same mothers 
want to vote quickly so that they can get their old men off to work 
by seven. 

First Judge: Open the doors, officers. 

First Judge: Hear ye, hear ye, the polls are open! 

(Ballot boxes are opened, inspected and locked. One judge 
Stands to give and receive ballots. Voters in line. Gives name 


| to judge. First in line a woman with baby.) 


Voter: (Handing baby to policeman.) Here, officer, hold my 
baby while I vote. (To the judge) Mary Brown, etc. (70 the 
officer) Hold the baby right, officer, and she'll not cry. (Mary 
Brown goes to booth—marks ballot—gives to judge—takes baby— 
thanks officer and goes out. Meanwhile two men vote. Then 
Maggie O’Flannigan’s turn comes.) 

First Judge: Your name? 

(A lady goes into booth here.) 

Maggie: Maggie O’Flannigan. 
judge she whispers in his (her) ear.) 

Maggie: Judge, can I vote for anyone I want to without anyone 
a-knowing of it? 

Judge: Yes, of course, no one will know how you vote but your- 
self. 

Maggie: That little spalpeen of a husband of mine told me that 
if I voted for Thomas Gray, he’d break my neck. Gray is dry 
and so am I and so is Pat. I’m thinking that is why he is mad. 

(Maggie votes and leaves. After Maggie comes a young woman 
plainly a foreigner, who walks up to the judge with a smile of 
victory on her lips.) 

Judge: Miss Coppet, I told you that you could not register last 
week as you were not a citizen. As you have been in this country 
only two months you cannot vote for five years, even though you 


(As Maggie takes ballots from 


made application for citizenship last week as you said you would. 
Mrs. Chas. Hanson: Aw, mais je suie citizen. J’ai un mari— 
husband you call him—Charles—trois jours—je suis votair— 


maintenant, je suis Americaine. | make fool of vous, Judge. 


Judge: You have Yankee pep anyway. (Registers her.) 
(2. Name? 2. Voted — 3. Residence — (No. St. or Ave.) 
4. Place of Nativity — 5. Color 6. Length of Residence in 


7. Date of Naturalization. 
10. Where last 


U. S., in Minn., in Election District. 
8. Court or place. g. Able to read and write. 


registered, Ward—tElection District. 11. Voted at Primary. 12. 
Remarks. Woman—husband, citizen—naturalized, etc. 
(She passes to ballot judge.) 
Ballot Judge: Do you know how to vote? 
(She mistakes meaning, rolls her eyes knowingly. ) 
Mrs. C. H.: Zat is mon secret, Judge. Charles say no tell. 
Judge: | meant do you know how to mark your ballot? (He 


tries to make his meaning clear by signs.) 

Mrs. C. H.: Je comprendre—mais, oui. Non—I go to League— 
what you call it? 

Judge: League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. C. H. (vivaciously): Oui, oui—ze lady show me. (She 
goes off happily to booth—returns and watches judge closely to 
see that he deposits the ballot—leaves polling place smiling and 
happy, saying) Je suis Americaine—une citoyenne. 

(Maggie O’Flannigan enters in different hat—wants to vote.) 

Challenger: Judge, that woman has been in here and voted once 
before today. She thinks she can fool us by changing her hat— 
but I remember her face. 

Judge: 1 remember her too. 
trying to vote twice? I’ll have you taken up right now. 
Arrest this woman for repeating. 

Officer: Repeating, is she? 
woman. I’m glad to run one of you in. 

(They go out.) (Lady comes running out of booth.) 

Lady; Oh! Judge, what shall I do? I’ve torn my ballot in two. 

Judge: Never mind—I’ll fix another for you. 

Lady: Oh! Thank you so much—I’ll be more careful this time. 
(Goes back to booth.) (The two Anti-Suffragists approach the 
Judge.) 

Judge: Do you want to vote? 

First Anti: We don’t want to vote, but we’re going to. 

Judge: Well, why do you do it then, nobody can compel you? 


What do you mean by 
Officer ! 


See here! 


Just come on with me, young 
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First Anti: No—but as much as we dislike it, we think it’s our 
duty to nullify some of the votes of those very objectionable suf- 
fragists we know. Besides, I wouldn’t vote for anyone less than 
a President. 

Judge (smiling) : That's a patriotic motive. Here are your bal- 
lots. (They start off and both try to go in the same booth.) 

Judge: Stop there! You can’t go in the same booth. 

Antis: We cannot be separated. 

Judge: You'll have to be this time—(to a Challenger): Put 
them in the right booths. 

(Christine Helmers comes in to vote.) 

Other Challenger: I challenge that vote. 

Judge: On what ground? 

Challenger: Age. 

Judge: How old are you? 

Christine: Thirty-five. 

Judge: Are you satisfied 

Challenger: No, she is under twenty-one. Ought to know—she 
is my daughter. 

Judge: Officer, arrest this girl. 

(Christine escapes but has pinned an advertisement on a booth 
— Vote for Jones.’’) 

Policeman (discovers this) : Indeed, I’m not so sure of its being 
a tea party. Some of the young ones are learning early. 

Judge (to next voter) : Name and address? 

Voter: Jane Jansen, 1215 Sarah Street. (Passes to ballot judge, 
receives ballot, goes to booth, comes out, speaks to judge.) 

Jane Jansen: Judge, | put a mark in the wrong place. Can I 
scratch it out? . 

Judge: No, bring the spoiled one to me. (Gives another ballot.) 
Now be careful to mark that just as you want it. 

(She returns, marks ballot, gives it to judge and goes. Judge 
and clerk return from lunch.) 

Jane Jansen: Please, Judge, come in and help me. 
read the names. 

(Judge goes in with her.) 

Little Girl comes running into polling place, cries out to judge: 
Please, sir, may I have a ballot? My mamma can’t come because 
the baby is sick and she wants to vote. I’ll bring the ballot back. 

Judge: We can't do that, little girl. (Woman in line steps to the 
child, speaks to her, and then says aloud) 

Woman: I'll go and stay with the baby while your mother 
votes. I can vote afterwards. (Both go out.) 

(At table young woman is giving name and address to judge.) 

Judge: Name? 

Young Woman: Mrs. Marie B. Saplos. 

Judge: You are not registered. 

Marie: No, I was sick on the registration days. 
now and vote, can I not? 

Judge: Yes. (Proceeds to ask questions.) 1. Name? 2. Voted? 
3. Residence? 4. Place of nativity? 5. Color? 6. Length of resi- 
dence in U. S. In state? In Election District? 7. Date of nat- 
uralization? 8. Court or place? 9. Able to read and write? 1o. 
Where first registered, ward, election district? 11. Voted at 
Primary? 12. Remarks. 

Young Woman: Yes, born here. 

Judge: Is your husband a citizen? 

Young Woman: He has been here ten years. 

Challenger: Mr. Saplos is not a citizen. 

Judge: Do you know that your husband is a citizen? Have you 
seen his papers? 

Marie: No, I thought surely he was, but I am nothing but an 
American. My parents were born here and my grandparents. 

Judge: You are an alien in the eyes of the law. You cannot 
vote. 


I cannot 


I can register 





Marie (weeping): But, Judge, how can I be anything but an 


American? If America is not my country, I have no country, 
Why, my neighbors whose hearts are in the old country and who 
have been here only a year or less, are voting. 

Judge: I am sorry, but it is law and we must obey until we 
can change it. (She goes out weeping.) 

(Announcement of closing of polls.) 

(An excited man comes up breathless after announcement. Is 
refused permission to vote—though judges are allowing those in 
line before polls closed to vote.) 

(Excited man looking at watch): 1 must vote. I didn’t intend 


to vote but my wife voted against my party and I want to kil! her | 
vote. 

Policeman: Too late! 

Suffrage in South Africa 
UFFRAGE has been active, as they say in stock market lingo, 
active in South Africa lately. 

The Women’s Enfranchisement Bill of the Union of South 
Africa passed its first reading in the House of Assembly on May 
11th by a comfortable margin, the vote being 66 to 47. Previous 
to this, on May 3rd, the House of Assembly by a vote of 66 to 


39 registered its opinion on the question of suffrage for women 
by declaring “the time has arrived when the right of voting for 
members of the Union Parliament and the Provincial Council 
should be extended to women”. The second reading was set for 
May 27th but later postponed to June 1oth. The reports from 
South Africa antedate June 10, but in view of the favorable 
expression of opinion on the question as registered on May 3rd, 
proponents of the Bill predicted its passage, believing the House 
would refuse “to stultify itself” or go contrary to its own ex- 
pressed opinion. In the meantime the anti-suffragists of the 
Union Parliament were doing all possible to delay the ultimate 
triumph of the bill by using the same old arguments and display- 
ing the same old prejudices that have done service in every coun- 
try and hamlet where women have struggled for their rights. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Daniel MacLaren Brown who 
made an eloquent plea for its adoption from the standpoint of 
justice and progress. He pointed out that the bill was in every 
detail in accord with the South African Constitution. 


A constitutional question involved is the increase of seats in 
the Assembly and its effect on parties, a fact responsible for some 
of the opposition to the Bill. 


The chief opponent of the Bill was Mr. Merriman, and his 
speech was all inclusive in its vituperations. Mr. Brown, the 
bill, its supporters, women in general, suffragists in particular, 
were all remembered in the onslaught. Women are hysterical, 
unable to decide as to what is good for them, creatures to be pro- 
tected from themselves, unsexed, lacking in modesty and purity 
and striving to usurp the powers of man. 


In answer to the attack made by Mr. Merriman that the bill 
should not have been introduced by a private member but should 
have been a Government measure, General Smuts, Prime Min- 
ister, gave his opinion that the measure which is one of social 
reform, should come from the House. As a Government measure 
it was likely to be opposed on Party grounds. He quoted the 
precedent established by the British Parliament where the meas- 
ure had not been introduced as a party measure, and the House 
of Commons had been left free to vote upon it without party 
considerations. 


There were.many able speeches in defense of the measure, 


presenting in a logical, sane manner the justice and need of such f 


a reform measure. The women’s war record especially in the 
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munition plants was cited as an invaluable contribution that could 
not be overlooked at a time like this. 

To the member who feared that women unwilling to vote will 
be “ dragged to the polls,” the suffragists called attention to the 
fact that 33 per cent of the male vote fails to vote and it has 
never yet been recorded that any one of the 33 per cent has been 
“dragged to the polls”. It is also suggested by the suffragists 
that the long distances the women might have to travel to the 
polls could be overcome by the Australian method of taking the 
ballot box to the voter in the outlying districts. The men would 
benefit by this plan also. 

Whatever may be the issue of the debates on the Women’s 
Enfranchisement Bill, the thing that stood out with startling 
clearness was the antis’ opinions of the women of South Africa. 
They blared forth in no uncertain terms the estimation in which 
they hold their mothers, sisters, wives and daughters. 

The cause of the working women of South Africa is being 
actively forwarded, according to a communication from Mrs. 
Laura Ruxton, Secretary of the combined suffrage bodies of the 
Union of South Africa. “We are putting up a strenuous fight 
to win suffrage for South Africa women”, says Mrs. Ruxton, 
“and when that is obtained, I trust that our wide-spread organiza- 
tion will turn its energies to the cause of the organizing of 
women’s labor. We believe in International Organization and 
work in close sympathy with the International Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance, etc. The working women are beginning to organize 
here, since the passage last year of the minimum wage and two 
factory acts of which, for your information, I am sending copies.”’ 


The Working Women of Central 


America 

OPES for the early organization of the employed women 

of Costa Rica as a unit of the International Congress of 
Working Women are expressed by Senor G, Matamoros, Secre- 
tary of the Constitutional Congress of the Republic of Costa 
Rica, and president of the Federal Association of Laborers. Senor 
Matamoros states that at the present there is no women’s trade 
organization in Costa Rica but that he is greatly interested and 
will do all possible to further the movement. 

Another Central American Republic which is evincing a live 
interest in the welfare of woman workers is Salvador. Jose 
Mejia of the Consejo Supremo de la Union Obrera Salvadorena 
reviews the situation in Salvador as follows: 

“In what industries or capacity are women employed in Sal- 
vador? The women of Salvador perform an important part in 
agriculture, the harvesting and cultivation of coffee. In the coun- 
try centres there are the following occupations: Cigarette fac- 
tories—Cloth factories—Stocking factories—Finishing of clothes 
for current use—Retailing in the market—also cashiers, machine 
operators, clerks and assistants in offices of various kinds. The 
majority of women work in small domestic industries, live a 
domesticated life and work. 

“There can be brought together in this country some two thou- 
sand women who work in tobacco, clothing, dresses, domestic 
servants and other less important occupations. Organizations 
according to trade would not be of much importance, as at pres- 
ent there are so few factories, but the organizing of salaried 
employees would give a better result. 

“The regular daily pay for men who work in shops and fac- 
tories is $1.25, that of women $1.00. In the textile factories, 
nearly all the employees are women and they pay, as compared 
with men, differs 75 per cent. In the tobacco factories, it differs 


50 per cent. At one time there was no work for women except 
domestic or small business. The millinery business is very old- 


fashioned as well as the sewing machine and there always have 
been small stores. Today women are employed in offices, stores 
and factories, as already mentioned. The tendency to employ 
women increases.” 


Opening Doors of Opportunity 


HE 1918 infant mortality rate for the United States birth 
registration area, as just published, is 101.7 points higher 
than the rate for the preceding year. 





NTICIPATING the ratification of the 19th Amendment, 
Ohio election officials are making ready to register the 
women at the general registration this fall. 





66] N spite of the dilatoriness of the thirty-sixth state, the influ- 
ence of women in national politics is being written in results. 
Ask Reed; he knows.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


RS. PHILIP SNOWDEN, wife of a former member of the 

British Parliament, has accepted an invitation to contest 
Leicester at the next General Elections. Mrs. Snowden is very 
popular in the labor ranks. 





ISTER MARGIT SLACHTA, the first woman to be elected 

to the Hungarian Parliament, was formerly a school teacher 

and for ten years a member of the Catholic Social Mission Society. 

By organizing the Catholic women in her country, who were 

voting for the first time, her party became the leading one, hav- 
ing the majority in the House. 





APANESE women are working more and more outside their 
homes as typists, accountants, teachers, in shops and factories, 
according to Miss Edward Gauntlett of Tokyo, a leader in the 
woman movement in Japan. As yet Japanese women have held 
few executive positions of importance. 
universities: by fall will open their doors to women. 


It is expected some of the 


HERE are at present 25 women Justices of the Peace in 

South Australia. It is maintained that the appointment of 
women to these positions has had a very similar effect to the 
granting of the vote. It has advanced the status of women and 
caused men to give greater attention to those questions directly 
relating to women and children and the interests of the home. 





HE success of England’s new venture in citizenship—women 

on juries—is being predicted by the leading papers of that 
country. The rules governing the service of women on juries 
provide that the proportion of sexes in each panel is to be the 
same as that on the jury list, subject to the provision that there 
shall never be less than 14 women summoned. For each trial 
the jury to be selected by ballot as under the present system. 
Therefore it will be a matter of chance whether the jury is com- 
posed of one sex or which sex is in the majority. A special 
jury composed of men only or women only may be called. 

In a civil case, at the assizes or High Court either side may 
petition the judge for a jury of men or women. The Bench will 
make the decision, though the judge cannot of his own initiative 
take action. 

It is provided that the wife and husband shall not be summoned 
for jury service at the same time. Exemptions are also granted 
women for disabilities incident to their sex. 
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Man and Superman 


ITHIN hearing of the howls that go baying up to the moon 
from misanthropes who never see any women except the 
parasitic fiuffy-ruffles type, it is enlivening to read of the dis- 
coveries of John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. In a recent interview, Mr. Glenn said: 
“Already man has become as the drone of the hive. He is 
seen at the matinee, on the golf course, the bleachers, the beaches. 
You find him walking the streets in leisurely fashion, gazing 
into shop windows, watching the traffic cops bawling out luckless 
chauffeurs. You see him dawdling in the parks or idling about 
his own back yard. 
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“And the woman is at work; busy with typewriter and ledger 
and correspondence and the affairs of industry, selling all sorts 
of commodities, turning machinery, doing things, ordering things. 
She is at work on civic projects and municipal improvements ; 
waging campaigns, fighting great battles for progress and com- 
merce and art and religion. 

“She is elbowing man out of his own sphere in nearly every 
line of endeavor, from petticoats to politics. And if you say 
petticoats and politics are so very far apart, you do not know 
what you are talking bout. 

“ T was in San Francisco and saw what happened at the conven- 
tion. The women ran it. They controlled no groups or disci- 
plined delegates. They threw no votes to any candidate. They 
were only the power that moved the machinery. The frailer 
sex, the weaker vessel, directed the movements of ‘the Lord and 
Master’ and made him like it. Man and superman were there in 
the convention—and the superman was not a man at all, but a 
woman”. 


Woman Suffrage 


66” JHE womanhood of America, always its glory, its inspira- 

tion, and the potent, uplifting force in its social and 
spiritual development, is about to be enfranchised. In so far as 
Congress can go, the fact is already accomplished. By party) 
edict, by my recorded vote, by personal conviction I am com- 
mitted to this measure of justice. It is my earnest hope, my 
sincere desire that the one needed state vote be quickly recorded 
in the affirmation of the right of equal suffrage and that the vote 
of every citizen shall be cast and counted in the approaching 
election. 

“Let us not share the apprehensions of many men and women 
as to the danger of this momentous extension of the franchise. 
Women have never been without influence in our political life. 
Enfranchisement will bring to the polls the votes of citizens who 
have been born upon our soil, or who have sought in faith and 
assurance the freedom and opportunities of our land. It will 
bring the women educated in our schools, trained in our customs 
and habits of thought, and sharers of our problems. It will bring 
the alert mind, the awakened conscience, the sure intuition, the 
abhorrence of tyranny or oppression, the wide and tender sym- 
pathy that distinguish the women of America. Surely there can 
be no danger there.”—Senator Harding at Marion, Ohio, on 
July 22, 1920. 
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N** women who took the state bar examination at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, in July were successful. 

One woman who took the examination did so to encourage her 
son who was also a candidate for the bar. The mother was suc- 
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Suffrage in California 

HE digging up of Miss Annie Bock’s eight-year-old letter 
against the workings of suffrage in California has called 

out some vigorous comments in the press of that state. One of 
the most pungent is an editorial which appeared in the Fresno 
Morning Republican. Under the heading, “ Suffrage Misrepre- 
sented,” it says: 

* A Los Angeles woman who describes herself as prominent 
has written urging the Tennessee Legislature not to ratify the 
woman suffrage amendment on the grounds that suffrage in Cali- 
fornia has ‘ coarsened and cheapened’ women, and ‘ made cow- 
ards and puppets of men.’ Women, it develops, ‘are intolerant, 
radical, revolutionary, and more corrupt in politics than men,’ 
and their suffrage ‘leads to the socialist co-operative common- 
wealth.” Also ‘ since suffrage, there has been an alarming increase 
in immorality, divorces and murder in California.” The women 
‘clamor for a fifty-fifty show for all offices.’ The men voters of 
California would now reject woman suffrage, if it were resub- 
mitted to them. 

‘Such a letter may sound plausible in uninformed quarters, 
but when it comes back to California, where the facts are known, 
it is too grotesquely untrue to be taken as even honest. If there 
are coarse and cheap women in California under suffrage, they 
are those who were coarse and cheap before, and many fine 
women have become much finer from enlarged opportunity and 
responsibility. The only difference suffrage has made in the 
cowardice of cowardly men is that now they are afraid to be 
indecent, whereas formerly they were afraid to be thought decent. 
Women may be more ‘intolerant’ of some things than men, but 
to call them ‘ more corrupt’ is pure raving. If there have been 
any divorces in California caused by woman suffrage, nobody has 
heard of them, and certainly some have been prevented by en- 
larged opportunities for women to make their own livings. Sta- 
tistically, murder has not increased in California, and no murder 
has been caused by suffrage. As to ‘immorality,’ the era of 
women’s participation in the politics of California has been coin- 
cident with the most spectacular moral improvement in its history. 
The women, far from claiming half the offices, ask very few, and 
for these they present better selected candidates than the men. 
And, far from there being a reversal of sentiment among the men 
of California, the subject is not even discussed. Woman suffrage 
has become as much a matter of course as manhood suffrage, and 
the idea of disfranchising women would now be as unthinkable as 
disfranchising farmers or Methodists. The sentiment either for 
or against woman suffrage is as negligible as the sentiment for or 
against the rising of the sun. 

“ We suspect that these portions of the argument in question 
were all camouflage to cover the real objection, which is that the 
women are said to be ‘ radical,’ ‘ revolutionary’ and ‘ Socialist.’ 
Of course they are not these things, any more than men. The pro- 
portion of radicals of either sex in California is insignificant, and 
has been made less by California’s progressive legislation—which 
the radical Socialists opposed on the ground that it would palliate 
existing injustices and thereby postpone their ‘ revolution.’ But 
there are circles in Los Angeles which see the bloody spectre of 
revolution in every progressive measure. The women of Califor- 
nia are predominantly progressive. They have helped give Cali- 
fornia the finest and the soundest code of social and protective 
legislation in the Union. They have helped administer that legis- 
lation so sanely that it now has the support of all the conservative 
forces in the state except the stupidest part of Los Angeles reac- 
tionism, miseducated by the Los Angeles Times, which sees red 
whenever a labor union is mentioned. Los Angeles having noto- 
tiously more intelligent women than intelligent men, this particu- 
lar feminine reactionary gives her sex credit for having contrib- 
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And their work must not be hindered through the 


use of a hard-rinsing soap. 


You will find your daily bath with Fairy Soap— 
with its generous, cleansing, easy-rinsing lather—one 
of the most important aids to a healthful, beautiful 
For Fairy’s soft, responsive lather creams into 
pores cleansingly. It creams out of pores thoroughly. 
And—it possesses that added quality of easy-rinsing. 


skin. 


So, whether you prefer a cold plunge, a hot bath, a 
warm bath or a sponge bath, you will appreciate 
Fairy’s unusual combination of pure-cleansing and 
easy-rinsing. This happy combination helps to 
keep your skin healthy. And a healthy skin is a beau- 


tiful skin—always! 
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uted more than their share to the human progress which she and 
her kind bi-sexually oppose. 

“So far as an intimate observer can judge, woman suffrage in 
California has done nothing but good. It has not done enough 
of that to make anybody dizzy, or to scare anybody but the dullest 
reactionaries. For the most part, women are very much like men. 
But suffrage, so far as it has had any effect, has done some good 
to the state and a lot of good to the women, and no harm to any- 
body. 

“ The last sentence sums up very well the general verdict upon 
equal suffrage, in every state where it has been tried.” 


Dr. Jane Teagarden’s 


Reminiscences 
R. JANE TEAGARDEN, of Waynesburg, Pa., a prominent 
leader in medical circles, has recently searched her memory 
for some recollections of Miss Anthony as she appeared beiore 
Philadelphia audiences of forty years ago. The charming result 
is herewith reproduced for the delight of the readers of the 
Woman Citizen: 

In the winter of 1879 and 1880, when a student in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, | 
first met and heard Miss Susan B. Anthony lecture. It was on 
a Sunday afternoon in one of the Liberal Halls of the city. 
Miss Anthony, Lucretia Mott and other eminent women were 
to speak. In company with Dr. Way and his wife of Waynes- 
burg, I was seated near the entrance. When a group of women 
came in together, we were anxious to recognize Miss Anthony. 
They were dressed in the prevailing style, in black frocks and 
wraps, except one tall, angular woman with short hair, an unusual 
hat, and wonderfully striped shawl. Mrs. Way laughed and 
declared that was Miss Anthony. Dr. Way and I hoped not. 
The group was seated in front of the platform by an usher. The 
presiding officer stepped forward to introduce Miss Anthony. 
A woman slightly less than the average height, wearing handsome 
silks and “a love of a black velvet bonnet,” stepped gracefully 
to her place on the platform and began her address by a compli- 
ment to Lucretia Mott, who was unable to be present. Mrs. \Vav 
“took it all back,” and was an enthusiastic admirer of the real 
Miss Anthony when we were presented after the lecture. 

At that time Waynesburg College was being “ financed ” by 
nearly every teacher, student, and woman in Greene county. | 
at once asked Miss Anthony to come to give a benefit lecture for 
the College at her convenience, during the spring or early summer 
of that year. We had some correspondence, and a date during 
the second week of May was decided upon. 

On the evening of May 7th, I met Miss Anthony at the W. & 
W. station (up the pike), on arrival of the evening train, and was 
glad that the evening sunset revealed the beautiful Ten Mile 
Valley at its best. We came in to my home where she was to be 
a guest while in town. None of us thought that we were chasing 
a celebrity, but that we were honored by the strong, determined 
woman who shared and enjoyed our humble home. 

Miss Anthony gave two lectures, and on Sunday afternoon a 
talk in the Town Hall. A goodly sum was handed over to the 
College authorities, Miss Anthony taking only her railroad fare. 
I recall how she talked with my father who had all his life been 
a universal suffragist, and lived to see the 15th amendment in 
force, that, she “ took to” my sister at once and didn’t spare her 
criticism of my lukewarm interest in equal suffrage, saying, “ Oh! 
you probably get the same pay for same medicine and service as 
men doctors do, but your sister gets forty dollars and a man gets 
seventy for less work, in your Union School.” On Monday we 
had our near neighbors, Dr. and Mrs. Squire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ragan to meet Miss Anthony at dinner, after which I received 
from her a gentle lecture for making a lot of unnecessary work 
for my family. When my sister went to the lot on the hill to 
milk the cow Miss Anthony went with her. Then we had a new 
rag carpet in the dining room which pleased her so much that 
with a strip of paper and a pencil the author of the Anthony 
Amendment, seated on a foot stool, marked the color and number 
of threads in each stripe, and said her sister would have one made 
just like it, for their home in Rochester, N. Y., a statement im- 
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mensely enjoyed by Kizzie Allison, who had woven our carpet. 

On Monday afternon, in company with President A. B. Miller, 
of the College, and Miss Libbie Day, we drove to Carmichaels 
where Miss Anthony lectured that night. We were all guests of 
our friend Miss Em Richey. The evening dinner was a 
splendid banquet, but when the honor guest asked for just a 
cup of tea before, and a bowl of bread and milk after the lecture, 
the young lady helpers, I believe, shed tears in grief and dis- 
appointment. The scenery from Waynesburg to Carmichaels 
called forth hearty enthusiasm and the dogwood blossoms from 
out on Love’s Hill, she had boxed and sent to her home. 

Miss Anthony was driven to Uniontown next morning by one 
or more of the Hathaway boys. An autograph given my sister 
written in a clear legible hand reads—Susan B. Anthony, 
Rochester, N. Y., May roth, 1880, at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 

My next meeting with Miss Anthony was in Music Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the 22nd annual convention of the Nationa! 
American Woman Suffrage Association, February 18th to 21st, 
1890, with Mrs. J. W. Ray, when Judge Ray was in Congress. 
We went to meet Miss Anthony and Lucy Stone and others on 
the platform. As she grasped my hand, I said, “I presume you 
do not remember me.” Miss Anthony answered, “ Yes I do. 
How is your sister?” Then she asked about my father, mother 
and brother, and said, “ your father understood the justice due to 
all people more than any man I ever talked to.” Dan Anthony, 
as they called him, was in one of the boxes. When Julia Ward 
Howe asked him if he had always been in favor of equal suffrage. 
he said, “ Yes, I was afraid not to be,” and shook his finger at 
his sister on the stage opposite. I well remember the proud and 
loving look she bestowed on that big, brawny brother. 

Of all the wonderful galaxy of stars of that convention not 
one remains: Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Zerelda 
Wallace, Olympia Brown,* Lucy Stone Blackwell, Laura Johns, 
Mrs. Colby, and Dr. Anna Shaw; each one carried her convic- 
tions (without a vote), throughout an efficient, unselfish life 
And now we lay the laurels of victory, for victory it must be, 
the best men and women of the world so decree, upon the tablets 
of memory. And when the centuries shall have rolled away, the 
names that will survive, when the “ Court of last resort,” shall 
sit in Judgment, and it shall be proclaimed that all work must 
be adjudged worthy, or worthless, only as it bears on the welfare 
of the race, the three great philanthropists, having the greatest 
good of the greatest number to their credit, must be Washington 
—Lincoln—Susan B. Anthony. 


* Rev. Olympia Brown very much remains, as all who heard and saw her at 
the Chicago convention can testify.—Ed. 


Social Hygiene Report 
(Continued from page 254) 

The first paper deals with the need of women to understand 
the related problems of the double standard of morality, prostitu- 
tion and venereal diseases. 

The second deals with the understanding, care and education 
of abnormal children, especially in their relation to the school. 

The third—Psychiatry—gives an outline of various types of 
mental disturbance with a consideration of such causes as are 
known. 

The papers may be obtained from the League Headquar- 
ters, 303 Fifth Avenue, at 10 cents a copy, or at lower rates in 
quantities. Dr. Brown has especially designed them for the use 
of women’s clubs, and she hopes that after a club has taken them 
up and studied them, it may be possible to arrange that a social 
hygiene speaker may give an address on the subject. 

HE women’s institutes of Great Britain, which were orig- 

inally established as war institutions, are filling such a 
needed place, that it is generally conceded they have come to 
stay. The institutes, or clubs, have for their object the bringing 
of all the advantages of the city in the way of instruction in vari- 
ous kinds of employment within the reach of women living in 
the country. These institutes are doing valuable agricultural 
work, spreading horticultural knowledge among farmers and 
reviving all forms of handicraft long in disuse. There is also 
a social and educational side to the institutes. 
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When the asphalt melts un- 
der your heel, and the heat 
rises in waves from the pave- 
ment—then must shoes pass 
the supreme test of comfort. 

Weariness and _ exhaustion 
are often the result of ill-fit- 
ting shoes, which retard the 
circulation, cramp the muscles 
and upset the nervous system. 
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relief and comfort. 
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and the toes point. straight 
ahead, as they should. The 
carriage is easy. Walking in- 
volves no strain. In comfort- 
able shoes you will gain more 
benefit and enjoyment in the out-of-doors. 

The flexible shank of Cantilever Shoes allows perfect free- 
dom to the foot. Instead of being restrained by rigid sup- 
ports, the muscles of the arch grow strong from the exercise 
of walking, and “ weak arches” are prevented or corrected. 

Try a pair of Cantilever Shoes this Summer. You will 
adopt them for their comfort the year round. Made of fine 
leathers and canvas, in widths from AAAAA to E. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York, 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St... Hartford, Conn, 
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Dr. Kelly on “Prophylaxis” 


By Howarp A. Ke ty, M. D. 


ig Pennsylvania the authorities are said to be giving out to 
young men and boys “ protective packets,” containing mate- 
rials with which to disinfect themselves after indulgence in vice. 
Strong objection has been made to this, on the ground that it 
assumes that these young men will go wrong, and practically 
encourages them to do so. 

As “ prophylaxis” is a burning subject of discussion, we are 
glad to lay before our readers the main part of a remarkable 
article by Dr. Howard A. Kelly in the Maryland Suffrage News. 
He writes: 

“You honor me by asking my reasons for opposing the project 
of my colleague, Dr. George Walker, to place us all, city, state 
and nation, under a system of universal ‘ prophylaxis,’ and this 
I gladly undertake, understanding that you wish to lay the matter 
clearly before the women of Maryland. 

“ Let me first of all enter a protest against the prostitution of a 
good word to a bad use. ‘ Prophylaxis’ properly means measures 
taken to ward off all kinds of diseases, and constitutes one of 
the largest, best and most notable developments of modern medi- 
cine, where it holds such a deservedly high reputation that the 
natural inference is that whatever can be dubbed ‘ prophylactic * 
must therefore be good. I object that so useful a word should 
now be applied pre-eminently, and almost exclusively in common 
parlance, to certain applications to men who have voluntarily 
exposed themselves to a venereal taint, for in these unthinking 
days a mere word easily passes current as an argument. The 
same curious illogical effect is produced upon our modern college 
boys and girls when they are daily bowled over by the exclamation 
‘ That is not scientific!’ or ‘ That is narrow!’ 

“In dealing with this new ‘ prophylaxis,’ and its concomitants 
syphilis and gonorrhea, we are forced to speak frankly and pub- 
licly of certain matters never before thus openly discussed. What 
in this medical slang is called ‘ prophylaxis’ accepts (shall I not 
say encourages?) (1) a proclivity on the part of men (on the 
continent of Europe practically universal), to indulge in immoral, 
extra-marital sexual relations; (2) it recognizes the enormous 
coincident increase in syphilis and gonorrhea, and (3) it proposes 
to control these diseases by certain local treatments given to the 
male offender within two hours of intercourse. 

“The efficacy of such methods of control depends upon the 
above narrow, specified limit of time, and further upon the uni- 
versal distribution of convenient stations, like latrines, to which 
the debauchees can repair under efficient medical, supervision. 

“This plan proved effective in lessening these diseases in the 
army in France, as well as in the military camps in these United 
States, where the men were under strict military discipline, 
watched and penalized if they did not report, and punished if 
they became infected without reporting. I say it was ‘ successful,’ 
with an apology for using the word success here, for it may be 
questioned whether or not such a ‘success’ has not entailed 
greater disadvantages in the widespread inculcation of immor- 
ality, in fixing immoral habits upon our men, the harvest of which 
we shall reap here at home in the generations to come, in the 
disappearance of all high ideals from our national life; take 
Latin America as an example and a warning. 

“At first blush, if we assume that men and women are mere 
animals, ‘ prophylaxis’ might seem advisable as a way of purify- 
ing the body politic of its most nauseous ills. A modicum of 
reflection, however, at once raises this fundamental question: 
“You are taking care of the men who violate the salutary laws 
of purity, but how about the women victims?’ ‘Oh, we had not 


thought of the women at all.’ Somewhere near a half a million 
girls and women must forego all expectations of any home life, 
of domestic affections, of ever carrying their own little babes 
in their arms, of a life of honorable toil, followed by an honored 
old age in order that they may daily yield their abused bodies 
in a degradation worse than death. 

“When we read our classic literature we are harrowed by the 
sacrifice of a single innocent victim, but here the fate of thousands 
seems to rouse no real sentiment of pity. Is it just plain hypoc- 
risy, or are our sentiments all theatrical and degenerated into 
maudlin? These women, who in revenge become vampires, often 
die in terror and have no honorable burial; the ‘madam’ (God 
save the term!) and a few fellow-sufferers chip in for the scant 
gaudy necessities; no stone marks the resting place; they are 
either hastily rushed to the potter’s field, or they journey to the 
pickling tub and then serve as ‘ material’ to the dissecting table. 

“ And these are they whom God has granted to us as His highest 
and best gift to man, to love, honor and cherish until death docs 
us part. I cannot agree to accept with equanimity and fix upon 
the body politic such a moral leprosy as this, far worse than all 
the diseases of the body. 


66 NATION lives by its God-given ideals, its morals; all else 
is incidental. I mean by morals a prevalence of righteous- 
ness, a community sentiment making for righteousness. This is no 
dream of a Utopia, for it has been affirmed and reaffirmed by the 
greatest legal minds, from Justinian down through Blackstone, 
Lieber, Kent, Bishop and all other practical prophets with a vision, 
as well as by the constitutions of our several states by direct state- 
ment or by implication. The laws of our land, the applications 
of these great Christian moral principles to particular cases, con- 
stituting the bony framework which supports the body politic, 
are all saturated with this vast pervasive imperative moral law. 
Briefly summed, they are that we are under obligation to honor all 
men, to hurt no one, and to render every man his due—or vet 
better and more briefly, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
“Those who uphold prostitution dishonor women, hurt women, 
and fail to render them their due, and fix this intolerable situation 
upon our women beyond recall, in passing laws which necessitate 
the creation year by year of a vast army of prostitutes. The law 
resting on a moral basis simply cannot assume such a function, 
and any brave judge would nullify it in a minute. 

“Let me recapitulate a few of the many objections to ‘ prophy- 
laxis’ categorically, in addition to this one overwhelming suffi- 
cient answer of our dishonored womanhood. 

“1. ‘ Prophylaxis’ sanctions fornication, the great evil which 
has destroyed so many nations before us. It makes the law a co- 
partner with evil, whereas the sole purpose of the law is to erect 
a standard of righteousness by which to detect, to restrain, to 
punish sin, and never to foster and promote it. How far habit 
or familiarity can blind the eyes of men, even of fine feelings, will 
be seen when I quote one of my distinguished colleagues who 
declared at the ‘ prophylaxis ’ meeting: ‘I have no sympathy with 
those who would emphasize the immorality of irregular sexual 
relations.’ If that is not immorality, what is? The following day 
two eminent Baltimore ministers appeared in the press as favor- 
ing prophylactic stations, ‘because it was advocated by our sci- 
entific authorities.’ My beloved clerici, we may follow leader- 
ship in everything under heaven except morals; there we must 
see for ourselves or perish, and you are bound by your calling to 
have a quicker, keener insight into these things, to know at once 
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the monstrous iniquity of this proposition, and to guide your 
fellows. 

“2, ‘Prophylaxis’ fosters fornication by the advertisement 
given it by its widespread scattered stations, with its assurance 
of immunity from disease, tantamount to a standing invitation to 
youth to violate the law of chastity. France and Germany have 
sunk so low under the general acceptance of unchastity in their 
young men that those who remain continent are even looked upon 
with suspicion and contempt. 

‘3. ‘ Prophylaxis’ is, therefore, in reality, the evil of the old 
bawdy-houses, the segregated districts, intensified many fold. We 
did not fight these tainted areas of Baltimore, which corrupted the 
very judges of our courts, because of their diseases, but because 
they were a corroding immorality. 

“ The diseases, fellow physicians, are but the hall-marks of a 
far greater offense against the laws of God and man. The quickest 
way to realize this is to apply the question to several of your own 
nearest relations—sister, wife or daughter. If one of them so 
sinned would your first inquiry be, ‘ Did she catch a disease?’ 

“4. Men trained in their youth to bawdy-house society and its 
standards always relapse on slight temptation, and where this is 
general the purity of the home life, its beauty and its strength are 
gone forever. 

‘5. Nay, the prostitute will rule the land with brazen effrontery 
under a ‘ prophylaxis’ system. Think not for a moment that she 
will remain hiding in shame as in the past. 

“6. ‘ Prophylaxis’ is a despicable, cowardly effort to protect 
men who indulge in a course which contemplates with indifference 
the yearly sacrifice of thousands of girls and young women to 
gratify a male appetite. It should arouse the chivalry and the 
contempt of every right-feeling man when we realize that the poor 
man’s daughter is the common victim. 

‘7. The man who thus abuses a prostitute is a coward also, and 
an enemy to society, because he commonly passes through life 
preying upon a despised and downtrodden class of women, refus- 
ing the honorable estate of matrimony that he may have an easy 
time, unencumbered by wife and children. 

“8. The young man trained in the bawdy-house relations, at a 
time when psychic impressions are strongest, will bring no high 
affection to marriage. His marital expectations and conduct will 
be regulated by bawdy-house standards, which are removed in- 
finitely from those of a decent married life. 

“9. Yielding to passion is weakness, while restraint alone en- 
dues with strength and power. A nation whose young men refuse 
to learn the lesson of self-control is dead, even though it has a 
name to live, and has endless material stores. 

“to. Even if we thus consent to throw our moral standards 
to the winds, it is certain that, in the absence of military discipline 
and its strict accountability and power to punish, ‘ prophylaxis ’ 
cannot be applied effectively in civil life. This is the opinion of 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue of the United States Public Health 
Service,’and Lieut.-Colonel William F. Snow, General Director 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, and other men emi- 
nent and experienced in this line. 

“Let me recall here with thankfulness the stand taken by our 
United States Army and Navy in their efforts to reach the men 
by repeated instructions, clear diagrams and thrilling movies. 
No such effort had ever been made in the world before. 

“My colleague sounded the death knell to ‘ prophylaxis’ when 
at the very first statement he disclosed his purpose of distributing 
prophylaxis stations, like the sewers, in all parts of our city and 
state, in our universities, advanced schools, and in every hotel and 
hopital. He at once brought to their feet a following of enthusias- 
tic medical men to fall in line with him. We have here, then, the 
historic setting for a splendid battle, on the one side great num- 


bers advocating the degrading, woman-dishonoring, intolerable 
situation depicted above; on the other a small army, not apparently 
as big as Gideon’s of old, standing for decency and right. Can you 
hesitate to take your stand with the winning minority ? 

“ As never before we need the purifying vision, help and prayers 
of our women.” 


What They Think of Him 


be PPOSITION 


Brandegee is shown in the Bridgeport Telegram, which 


to the unprogressive stand of Senator 
says editorially: The senior Senator from Connecticut holds the 
world’s record for vituperation, billingsgate, buffoonery and 
coarse insinuations in his opposition to woman suffrage. In the 
United States Senate he made a speech on this subject which is 
still remembered by women from one corner of the United States 
to the other for the disgrace it brought upon the State of Con- 
necticut. Men of all political faiths protested that such an insult 
should go on the pages of the Congressional Record.” 

Not to be outdone by its contemporary, the Times of Bridge- 
polt states emphatically that as a statesman Brandegee has “never 
been famed either as an observer or as a thinker. When the woman 
He couldn't see it. 
He didn’t have 


movement began to pile up, he was blind. 
He was a jeering, skeptical, unconscious chap. 
any notion that the women actually would vote. He knows now 
that they will vote. He knows they will vote against him when 
they get the chance.” 

As a climax to this intense feeling of opposition felt alike hy 
press and progressive men and women of Connecticut, the Times 
of Hartford says: “We believe that Mr. 
his usefulness to the people of Connecticut. 
that he will be defeated this fall, because he is misrepresentative 
of the thought and idealism of the great majority of the people 
of this state.” 


3randegee has outlived 
We sincerely hope 
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N what I am going to say I probably shall 

make some criticisms of the Congress that 
may imply that I think things could be done 
better than they are done in Washington, so I 
want to say in the beginning that I think that 
the real responsibility for the things Congress 
does that it ought not to do and leaves undone 
that it ought to do rests with the voters who 
send the members to Congress. A man very 
often goes to Washington with high ideals. He 
comes into contact with the system that has 
been established these many years. He finds 
how helpless the individual is against the sys- 
tem, and without any backing from home he 
concludes that it is useless to make a fight. 
Sometimes he does not run again the next 
time. Sometimes he simply adjusts himself 
to the situation as he finds it, and ultimately, if 
he stays there a long while, he becomes so used 
to the system that he thinks it is the only pos- 
sible system. 
with the 


Now, I really feel all that lies 


voters, because our voters send men to the 
Congress and never let them know what the 
opinion of their constituents is on the impor- 
tant national issues. It is a tragic fact but it 
is a true one that practically all the informa- 
tion that a member of Congress gets from his 
constituents is the information from those who 
want some personal or local benefit or some 
sectional favor, and sooner or later a man 
comes to feel that the way he can best serve 
the interests of his constituents is by doing 
personal or sectional favors for them. 

Now, that is the fault of the great mass of 
the voters who do not specially want favors 
but who never take the trouble to make this 
known, and the small and active group who do 
want the favors and get them more or less. So 
please remember that it is upon the voters that 


the responsibility rests for the members. 


HE life of each Congress is two aie, 
The present Congress is the 66th Congress. 
All members of the House of Representatives 
are elected for every Congress. Only one- 
third of the Senate is regularly elected. <A 
Senator’s term is six years, a Representative’s 
term is two years, consequently two-thirds of 
the Senate remain in office in each new Con- 
gress and one-third comes in new. 
Now, that fact serves to explain some of the 
differences between the House and the Sen- 
ate, because the differences between the two 





Congress and Its Work 
By MAUD WOOD PARK. 


LECTURE delivered before the School 
for Political Education, conducted by 
Mrs. Catt at the Chicago Suffrage Convention, 
presented here in amplification of certain pre- 


ceding lessons. . 








bodies, both in procedure and in point of view, 
is very great. If I give you a little idea of the 
membership of the two bodies you will perhaps 
see another reason for the differences. 

The Senate is composed of ninety-six mem- 
bers, two from each state. It makes no dif- 
ference how large or how small the state is, it 
has two members. Texas has two and Dela- 
ware has two and New York has two. 

In the House membership is based upon pop- 
ulation, and the states with the greatest popu- 
lation have the largest membership. New York 
has forty-three members in its delegation. 
Several states, including Delaware in the East, 
and a number of Western states, have only one 
member in their delegations, so the state dele- 
gations in the House range from one to forty- 
three, but in the Senate each state has the same 
representation. 

The present Senate, with its membership of 
ninety-six, includes sixty-eight lawyers,, thir- 
teen business men, six newspaper publishers, 
three doctors, and two farmers, four being un- 
classified in the congressional directory. 

The House of Representatives, which num- 
bers 435, contains about 268 lawyers, 69 busi- 
ness men, 21 newpaper men, 9 farmers, 7 
representatives, 
that 


over two-thirds of the Senate and between one- 


teachers, 5 doctors, 4 labor 


with the rest inclusive. Thus you see 
half and two-thirds of the House belong to a 
profession which is trained to talking, and to 
controversial talking. That goes a long way to 
explain why we sometimes get so many miles 
of conversation to the square inch of action in 
Washington. 

The present Congress is by majority Repub- 
lican. There is a majority of two Republican 
votes in the Senate, and a majority of roughly 
fifty for the Republicans in the House of Rep 
resentatives. 

Now, that fact is of enormous importance, 
because the party that has the majority of 
that 
We have had cases where there would 


members is the party organizes either 


house. 
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be a majority of one party in one house and a 
majority of the other party in the other house, 
but it is customary for the majority party to 
have the right to organize each house, and ihe 
really most important work with regard to 
legislation in any Congress is done in the 
months before the Congress meets, in ‘he 
months between election and the first meeting 
of the new Congress. You know we elect our 
members in November, and a day or two days 
after it is known what the political complexion 
of the new Congress will be, because we know 
whether more Democrats or more Republicans 
have been elected. 

Normally, the new Congress does not meet 
Most 


government have 


until thirteen months after election. 


foreign critics of our 
regarded that as a great drawback. The last 
two Congresses have met six or seven months 
after election, because the President has called 


extraordinary sessions. 


HE present Congress was elected in No- 
T vember and met the 19th of May, so that 
there were only six months intervening between 
election and the first of May. 

Those months, whether they are few or 
many between election and the convening of 
Congress, are filled with all kinds of wire-pull- 
ing, with regard to the positions that are to be 
filled, the leading party positions in both houses 
and the chairmanship of the most important 
committees and membership on those commit- 
tees. Two days after the last election it was 
known ,that Champ Clark, who was the last 
Speaker of the House, would not be re-elected 
Speaker in this Congress, because the majority 
of the lower house was going to be Republican 
There began instantly the lobbying, the wire 
that happens when: a_ new 


pulling, always 


Speaker is to be elected, to discover who 


1 


should get the nomination of the majorit) 
party for Speaker. 

Now, the Speaker is the third ranking official 
in Washington, and he is elected by the whole 
lower House. If his party has a good workin: 
majority, he is practically elected when he get 
the nomination of his party caucus, althougl: 
he is not actually elected until the day the 
He is then elected by the 
votes of the members. 

Question: Mrs. Park, what do you mean 


by the third ranking official? 


Congress meets. 
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I mean he ranks next to the 
It is the 


Mrs. PARK: 
vice-president in official Washington. 
president, the vice-president, the speaker of the 
He outranks members and Senators 
He is the third 

The contest in 


House. 
and the Cabinet and so on. 
ranking official in Washington. 
the present Congress was between Mr. Mann 
of Illinois and Mr. Gillette of Massachusetts, 
and each man had his manager, just as our 
presidential candidate would have his mana- 
ger, and the different delegates were pledged to 
one or the other of these men, and in the end, 
as you know, Mr. Gillette received the nom- 
ination of his party caucus for the speakership. 

Now next to the Speaker in importance in 
the organization of the lower House—and I 
am going to speak of the lower House first— 
are the two floor leaders and the chairmen of 
the two steering committees. Those are all 
party officials, they are not elected on the floor, 
they are elected by their party caucus, because 
the Republican party has a floor leader and 
the Democratic party has a floor leader and 
those men are absolutely elected by their party 
caucus and are not voted for at all on the 
floor. The contest for Republican floor leader 
was between Mr. Hampton Moore of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, and Mr. 
Mondell won out, and he is now majority floor 
leader. When you see in the paper an an- 
nouncement that the session will meet thus and 
so, or that a recess will be due at a certain 
time, it is always Mr. Mondell who makes that 
announcement, because he is the majority 
leader, on the floor at Washington. He is al- 
ways on hand at the beginning of the week. It 
is he or somebody who represents him who 
makes the motion to adjourn. It is his busi- 
ness to see that the policy of the steering com- 
mittee of his party is carried out on the floor. 

Now, on the Democratic side, the former 
floor leader in the last Congress, Mr. Kitchen, 
gave up his position when it was known that 
Champ Clark would not be Speaker, and 
Champ Clark, with very little opposition from 
the Democrats, was elected floor leader for 
the Democrats, so you will always see Mr. 
Champ Clark, or Mr. Kitchen representing him 
if he is not on the floor personally, rising on 
the Democratic side to represent the party in- 
terests. 

Next in importance comes the elections of 
the two steering committees, and those again 
are party caucus elections; they are not voted 
for on the floor of the House, although they 
are very important persons in the conduct of 
The Republican 
steering committee consists of Mr. Mondell, 


the business of the House. 


chairman, Mr. Winslow of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Mather of Illinois, Mr. Dunn of New York, 
and Mr. Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. 

The Democratic side does not have that sort 
of steering committee, they have the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
to act as a steering committee but their real 


steering committee is composed of Mr. Champ 
Clark, Mr. Claud Kitchen, and Mr. Pugh, the 
former chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
present ranking member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and those two bodies of men very largely 
decide what is good party policy in all party 
questions, and they push the party policy, or 
object to the policy of the other party upon the 
floor, and the traits and characters of those men 
on the two sides have very much to do with 
the actual legislation that we get through the 


Congress. 


FTER the Speaker's nomination was set- 

tled, long before the Congress ever met, 

and the party leaders were chosen; long before 

the Congress ever met, and the steering com- 
mittees were chosen, the whips were chosen. 

The present Republican whip in the lower 

House is Mr. Knudson of Minnesota, and the 

Democratic whip in the lower House is Mr. 

It is the business of the whip 

He is the man who 


Bell of Georgia. 
to deliver the party votes. 
is supposed to keep account of where all the 
party members are. If they leave Washington 
or are not going to be in the House on the 
day when an important question is to be de- 
cided, they must notify him, and if they haven’t 
been able to get pairs, he assists them in get- 
ting pairs, and so on. 

The business of the whip is really a very 
responsible business, because he is held to be at 
fault if suddenly there is a party issue thrust up- 
on the floor and a party division between the two 
parties and he does not deliver all the votes that 
his party is entitled to; it is his fault for not 
whipping them in and getting them there. | 
have been once or twice in the office of the party 
whip when an accident of that kind would hap- 
pen, and if you could know his wrath at the 
men who had been away without letting him 
know, and his discomfort because his own 
party was holding him responsible, you would 
realize that the party whip has no easy job. 


QueEsTION: Is a whip a member of the 


House? 


Mrs. Park: He is a member of the House, 


but he is not elected by the House, he is 
elected by the party caucus. 
vidual I have spoken of yet who is elected by 
the House is the Speaker, and he is nominated 


by his party caucus, and the nomination means 


= an 
The oniy indi- 


a virtual election, though he is not elected until 
the votes of the House are cast. 
Question: Will you explain as to the pair- 
ing, please? 
Mrs. Park: 
a rule, and when you read the list of the num- 


Pairing is a custom, it is not 


ber of votes for and against in the paper 
after a question has been voted upon, the pairs 
are not ordinarily counted, they have no offi- 
cial count in the record, but they are equiva- 
lent to a count because the votes offset one 


another. If a man is going to be absent, if 


he is ill or wants to go away, and questions 
are likely to be voted on of importance dur- 
ing his absence, he tries to get a man who 
would vote on the opposite side to pair with 
him so that neither vote is cast and the two 
votes offset each other. 

There are such things as dead pairs and live 
man you pair 


pairs. It is a dead pair if the 


with is going to be away himself, because if 
that is the case he could not have voted any- 
way, and so it is only a negative gain that 
you make. It is a live pair when the man that 
you pair with is going to be on hand and would 


he had not paired with you. 


have voted if 
Do you see? No, you don’t see. 

Now we will take that Mr. Washburne, of 
man, and Mr. 


Georgia, there being no such 


Williams, of Iowa, one a Republican and the 
other a Democrat: Mr. Washburne’s wife is 
ill and he wants to go home to Georgia, but 
he is afraid some questions would come up in 
his absence that need his vote, so he goes to 
Mr. Williams of 


wants to go home, and he says: 


Iowa, who, he hears, also 
“Tt you will 
go home when you want to go and let me go 
home when I want to go, then we will make 
a pair and neither of us will be here to vote.” 
Now, that is a dead pair, because Mr. Williams 
would not have been there anyway and Mr. 
Washburne could not have heen there any- 
way, do you see? 

If on the other hand Mr. Williams is going 
to stay in Washington, but as a friend of 
Mr. Washburne’s wants to oblige him, when 
Mr. Washburne says “ Will you pair with me, 
because my wife is ill and I want to go home,” 


then Mr. 
he will pair with him. 


favor says 


Williams 


Williams to do him a 
Now, Mr. 
might have voted when that question comes up, 
but what he says is that he is paired, and the 
clerk will then read the pairs after the vote 
has been recorded and he will read that Mr. 
Washburne was paired with Mr. Williams, and 
even though Mr. Williams may be present on 
the floor he will not vote when his name is 
called. 


§ yer is a live pair, because he could have 
voted when his name was called, but if he 
had been away anyway he could not have voted 
when his name was called. The party likes 
ii, because each party loses one vote then. 
Pairs are all a matter of courtesy and custom 
and not of rule, so that whatever proceeding 
is conducted with regard to pairs is only a 
sort of courtesy and has no official standing. 
Have I made myself clear? 

QuEsTION: Then a Democrat does not neces- 
sarily have to pair with a Republican? 

Mrs. Park: Not if they are on opposite 
sides of the same question, unless it is a party 
question. A great many men have what is 
called a general pair with a man, particularly 
in the Senate they have general pairs with men 


of the opposite party, so that whenever in the 
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course of a session one man is absent, the man 
who has a general pair with him will rise 
upon the floor of the Senate and say “I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from 
so-and-so. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question I withhold my vote,” or “know- 
ing that he would vote no I withhold my vote, 
though if I could vote I would vote yes.” That 
is a party pair. Now, general pairs always, | 
think—I can’t remember any exception—gene- 
ral pairs are between men of opposite parties, 
and they cover, not a single question, but they 
cover the whole range of a session. 
Question: Why is that system objected to 
so much in the Searchlight on Congress? 
Mrs. because it 


Park: It is objected to 


in being absent, and it 


encourages the men 
does not hold them responsible in the same 
way for their votes as they would be held 


responsible if they were there. 
Do 
they are both present? 

Mrs. 
do it, 


QUESTION : two men ever pair when 


Park: No, they are not supposed to 


and I can’t remember that they have 
ever paired when they were both present, be- 
cause the reason for the pairing is the ab- 
sence of one or both. Now if that is clear 
on the pairing, I will go back to the organi- 


zation of the House. 


FTER the Speaker has been nominated 

and after the floor leaders and the steer- 
ing committees and the whips have been elected 
by their party caucus, then there comes the 
business of nominating the members of com- 
mittees. Now the members of committees are 
like the Speaker, they are actually officials of 
the House and they have to be elected by the 
vote of the House, but like the Speaker they 
are practically elected when they get the nomi- 
nation of their party. The majority party al- 
ways decides how many places on each com- 
mittee it will let the minority party have. 
That is true in both houses, and one of the 
amusing things at the opening of the present 
Congress in the Senate was the filibustering 
which 
hours, partly for the purpose of making the 


the Democrats conducted for several 
Republicans vote individually for Senator Pen- 
rose, and partly for the purpose of pointing 
out that they had been treated with what they 
considered injustice in the number of places 
on the committees that they had given them. 
The Republicans in the Senate this year gave 
the Democrats exactly as many places on the 
committees as the Democrats had given the 
Republicans in the previous Congress. Now 
then, the Democrats said: “We had a major- 
ity of eight in the previous Congress, vou have 
a majority of only two in this Congress, there- 
fore you ought to give us more places than 


And I 
when the acting floor leader, Senator Hitch- 


we gave you.” remember perfectly 


cock, arose on the floor and stated the position 
of the Democrats, that they felt they had been 


treated very unfairly. Senator Lodge, the 


floor leader of the Republicans, fairly bub- 


bled over with indignation, and he said it was 
only by courtesy of the Republicans that the 
Democrats had any place on the committees 
at all, the Republicans’ two votes cntitled them 
to fill every place on the committee with Re- 
publicans if they chose to do so, and he con- 
sidered it extremely bad taste of the Demo- 
crats to protest against getting what they 
did get, since they might have been deprived of 
everything that they had. Of course the Re- 
publicans had the votes, and after a filibuster 
to make that point clear, the Democrats yielded 
and voted. 

Now then, I have jumped into the Senate for 


a minute because the best illustration came 


the same custom holds in the 


The 


places on each committee—and there are 


up there, but 


lower House. Republicans decide how 
many 
sixty in the lower House and seventy-two in 
the upper—, the Republicans decide how many 
will let the 


Republicans are the 


places on each committee they 


Democrats have, if the 


majority party. The Democrats do it if they 
In this Congress the 
shall 


Then each party proceeds to 


are the majority party. 


Republicans are in the majority, so I 
speak of them. 


fill 


methods of filling them. 


those places according to its own party 
The Republicans this 
year gave the filling of its nominations nomi- 
nally to the committee on committees, which 
is composed of one man from each state that has 
Republican members, but the committee on 
committees practically turned it over to a smaller 
acting committee of about four persons, and 
those four persons were about as much to be 
pitied as any human beings I have ever known 
in the months between the going out of the 
last Congress and the coming in of this one, 
because they were besieged with requisitions, 
both from the states and from men within the 
House, to put this man on that committee and 
give that man a chairmanship and so on and 


so on, and their lives were made miserable. 
They knew that accordingly as they acted with 
tact or without tact the unity of the party in 
the Congress would be promoted or injured, 
and that it was up to them not to antagonize 
the most powerful element and to make the 
appointments as best they could, and so they 


worried for weeks and months over the slate. 

Now, for the chairmanship of committees, 
it is customary but not absolutely obligatory, 
and was not obligatory in this present Con- 
gress in the nominations, to make the appoint- 
ments under what is called the seniority system. 
That is customary, but it was not followed in 
several appointments in both houses this last 
organization time. The seniority custom means 
that the man of the party in power who has 
been the longest upon the committee will have 
the chairmanship of that committee; and of the 


other party, the minority party, the man of 
that party has 
committee will be the ranking minority mem- 


who been longest upon the 


ber. 
Now, you take the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Mr. Claud Kitchen was the chairman 


of that committee in the last Congress, the 


Democratic Congress. Mr. Fortney was the 
ranking Republican member in the last Con- 
gress, the Democratic Congress. This year Mr. 
Fortney is the chairman and Mr. Claud Kitchen 
is the ranking Democratic member. You see 
they just change around their relative positions, 
but each heads his party division in that com- 
mittee. 

The seniority system has some advantages 


and some disadvantages, but most reformers 
want it changed. The advantage is_ that 
the man who has been on the committee for 


a good many years is familiar with the line 


of business of the committee. The disadvan- 
tage is that the only qualification that is re- 
quired for a chairman under the seniority sys- 
tem is the ability to stay in Congress and stay 
put on the committee, so that the ability to stay 
put is what really elects him as chairman under 
the system. 

Most of the chairmanships in this Congress 


filled 


seniority but 


and 


made one excellent change in the lower House in 


were under this system, 


a few of them were not, this Congress 


that no man who was on one of the ten prin- 
cipal committees could be on any other com- 


That 


this Congress under the Republican arrange- 


mittee. is a change for the better in 


ment in the lower House. 
FTER filling the chairmanships, the im- 
portant committees are filled, and there is 
a tremendous pulling and hauling to get places 
then they fill up the minor 


on them, and 


committees and so on. It is this small group 
of four men who do that. Then they make their 


nominations to the committee on nominations 
on the Republican side and the committee con- 
firms those nominations. Then the nominations 
are taken to the caucus and confirmed by the 
caucus, and when they are confirmed by the 
caucus they are reported to the House by the 


majority leader and are elected by the majority 


side. 
In the same way on the Democratic side 
the nominations were made by the Demo- 


cratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, they were confirmed by the Democratic 
caucus, they were brought to the House by 
Mr. Champ Clark, minority floor leader, and 
they were accepted by the vote of the House, 
it being customary that the Republicans accept 
the nominations of the Democrats and_ the 
Democrats accept the nominations of the Ke- 
publicans, and the whole membership of com- 
mittees is elected as nominated by the party 


caucus. 
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Correspondence 


The Unholy Alliance 


To the Editor of THE Woman CITIZEN: 


N any presidential campaign year either 

Republican or Democratic state politicians are 
generally only too glad to do anything and 
everything for the success of their own party 
which their national leaders wish them to and 


which the laws of the land allow. State leaders 


of both parties forget minor differences and 
personal quarrels and work for the success of 


their party as a whole. Every woman who 


are managed in _ politics, 


knows how things 
knows that if certain of the national leaders of 


either of the big parties really wanted the 
women of the United States to vote in the 
they could have, 


coming presidential election, 


before this, brought pressure enough to 


long 

pear upon state leaders to compel the final 
raufication of the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. The fact that these national 


leauers on either the Republican or Democratic 
side have not already done so, proves conclu- 
sively that in spite of all their camouflage, they 
uv not want the women of the Union enfran- 


chised in time to vote for president next No- 


venber. No woman would believe for a 
mument that Republican state governors in a 
presidential campaign year would refuse to 


summon Legislatures well known to be in favor 
of ratification of the nineteenth amendment, if 
they were not sure they were backed up and 
secretly supported by the national leaders of 
their own party. 
Another thing every American woman knows 


is that it is not the gallant American soldiers 


who fought in France who are now secretly 
trying to keep American women from the bal- 
She knows it is that “ Unholy Alli- 


eastern Senators and southern Sena- 


lot box. 
ance” of 


tors who are secretly working against the rati- 


fication of the 19th amendment, just as they 
formerly worked against its passage in the 65th 
and 66th Congresses. These Senators of the 


Unholy Alliance were sitting comfortably in 
their easy chairs, while American women 
Physicians and nurses’ were _ sacrificing 
themselves in every way to. care for 


American wounded in overseas hospitals often 


bombed by the Germans. These are the women 
this Unholy Alliance of U. S. 


working so hard to keep from the ballot box. 


Senators are 
And how earnestly these same Senators urged 
women to work and sacrifice to help this coun- 
try in the World War 


that not one Senator of the Unholy 


in hard, laborious ways 
Alliance 
would have worked in. These Senators trusted 
American women with great responsibilities in 
the \Vorld War. Why are 


of the Unholy Alliance afraid to trust women 


the same Senators 


with the ballot in times of peace? 
Sytvia S. VIDETTO. 
Highland Park, Mich, 


Where Women Vote 
To THE Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HERE 
would allow me to make to your 
and that is they 
the women of California in the splendid work 
The 


year they had the franchise they passed a law 


a suggestion which I wish you 
readers 
the example of 


that follow 


they have done for little children. first 


providing that when the parents of twenty-five 


children of kindergarten age petition for a 


kindergarten, it shall be established. Since 


that time the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion has maintained a field worker in Califor- 
kindergartens in that 
149 to over 700. 


similar laws and the 


nia and the number of 
state has increased from 
Ali states should have 
women will have to attend to this matter. 
There are nearly 4,000,000 children of kinder- 
garten age for whom kindergartens have not 
yet been provided. 
Ne shall be glad furnish copies of laws 


and propaganda leaflets, upon request. 


BessiE Locke 
National 


40th 


Secretary, 
8 West 
York. 


Corresponding 
Ass’n., 
New 


Kindergarten 
Street, 


Might Strike Against Intolerance 


Woman CITIZEN: 
N your issue of March 13th, 1920 I 
“Will the Woman Missionary Strike?” 


some surprise and since I know from personal 


To THE Epitor oF THE 
read 


with 


observation and experience only about those 


in this country I can only ask what reason 


have they for striking? It is true they live in 


and many of them 


His 


lives in a 


mud houses. We all do 
Even Majesty, the 


Shah, 


beautiful. 
Ahmad 


are very 
present King mud 
house. 

and there are 


here. 


mud but those of the 


This is the capital city many 


foreigners from all countries Their 


houses are all made of 


American missionaries are far better than any 


others. 
I came here from New York city nearly ten 


years ago and what I have specially noticed 


among the missionaries is that adherence to 


dogmatic assertions, intolerance and prejudice 


give no room for progressive thought and 
enlightenment. 
Teheran, Persia. Saran A. Chock. 


had 














OU are quite likely to meet 
some of your friends in the 
Women’s Room of The Columbia 
Trust Company. As you have 
probably heard, we are sometimes 


called the official Suffrage Bank. 
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To the Woman Voter 


N November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 
Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 
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visiting clubwomen. 


Broadway , 
at 54% St 


NEW 
YORK 


The Women’s Floor 


HE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 


lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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A place where business women 
j their 
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JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 
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Book Stall 


Too Much Soul Stuff 


AY Sinclair has pointed out that in Doro- 
M thy Richardson’s series of novels called 
Pilgrimage (Alfred A. Kopf) this rather new 
young English woman writer shows 
and method and form that carries to punctil- 
ious perfection.” It is this punctiliousness which 
teases the reader. All of the book, from cover 
to cover, follows the form of mental images 
jerking through the mind of the central figure. 
This produces a style of short staccato sentences 
interspersed with dim unsolved paragraphs like 
the after images thrown on the brain. It is 
a style which Miss Sinclair herself developed to 
a high pitch in “ Mary Olivier.” In their re- 
cent works both of these women writers have 
made thoughtful subjective studies of adoles- 


“ 


‘an art’ 


cence. Good class-room work in psychology, all 
of it. 
has a command of her technique which enables 
her to keep her psychology subservient to the 
unfolding of her characters. She does not fail 


to hold her readers’ attention even when she 


3ut Miss Sinclair really tells a story; she 


is deepest in her probings of the human heart. 

Dorothy Richardson does nothing but probe. 
In Backwater, the second of her Pilgrimage 
serial, Miriam Henderson probes her own mind 
until it must be raw, and certainly until the 
reader’s nerves are. 

Her eternal and eventless moonings about 
what she likes and what she doesn’t like are 
those that make neurotic young girls the des- 
pair of their elders. she'll 
be an old maid, afraid she'll have to be a 


Miriam is afraid 
teacher all her life, afraid she won’t have a 
lover, afraid he’ll kiss her and then afraid he 
won’t, until one wants to slap her. 

What Miriam seems to need is a tonic and 
plenty of out-of-door exercise. 

It is maddening to think that Rackwater is 
only the second hook of her and that she is 
going on like this for two and, maybe, three 
more, 


Can’t anybody stop her? 


A Perfect Book 


M ARY Heaton Vorse might have invented 


and Liveright) but she couldn’t have written a 


a prettier title than Growing Up (Boni 
better book about children. No one could. It 
is a gem of a story, and the best of it is that it 


isn’t a story at all. It is a picture so lifelike 


that it just happens, with all the veri- 
similiture of the unexpectedness of  child- 
hood. One has known Robert and howling 


Sara and Jamie ever since they were born. It 
is almost uncanny that Mrs. Vorse could have 
evoked them so completely, as if with a witch’s 
wand instead of a pen. 

This is a good book to read aloud, to pass 
on to one’s friends, to send for a gift. In short, 
there is not any one of the casual uses to which 
a book is put, that Growing Up does not fill. 


— 





Muck-Raking in Ohio 

HEN Sherwood Anderson tries to write! 

like Chekhov, as he 
Winesburg, Ohio (B. W. Huebsch), he suc. 


ceeds in assembling all the literary offal of a 





Anton does it 






small village. It reads like the scandal which 






crips from an old wife’s tongue. 





Ohio village gossip lacks picturesquencss, t 
sordid 
thoughts and secret lusts becomes depressing 

Besides why follow Chekhov? f the 
prestige of his stories was exploded by him- 






entire book of 





begin with, and an 






Some 







self when he candidly announced somewhere 





along in the self-revealings of his recently pub- 





























































lished life and letters that his stories are more | 
or less the planless outpourings of a too-ready 6 
pen, rather than the results of a deeply thought- 
cut technique. The world is now beginning t , 
understand that it does not need to try to | 
keep up a breathless admiration of Chclchoy’s d 
stories. It can quite frankly like what it wants I 
to like, which is very much, and throw asic : 
the rest. : 
a 
In his results Mr. Anderson is quite truly & 1, 
Chekhovian. Sometimes his cynical gutter pic- Bp 
tures touch a deep chord of human understand- 
ing. Sometimes their only reason for being B 4 
seems to be a taste for carrion. 1 
This book is one of the first American at- B di 
tempts to create the atmosphere of pessimistic FB ta 
cynicism in fiction which one finds in Barbusse 
and Latzko and Gorky and Frenssen. 
It makes a cult of social sores as if the 
were the only realities. | 
When all is said and done, they are more ‘ 
veal than the manufactured people which the 2 
modern overpaid magazine writer turns out . 
with a jig-saw. One has this to say for Mr pe 
Anderson, that he has had the courage to lift ss 
up his voice against the false note in today’ ' 
American short story writing. i 
Wholesome people will, however, hate to ac- qu 
cept Mr. Anderson’s as the only alternative, § yj 
they will also withdraw from the too evident Fy, 
following of a foreign lead. Why not once § yj 
again an American realism as sincere as Mr. § go} 
Howells’s? for 
] 
Who Cares Where She Goes? | “ 
HY Adelaide Manola Hughes should want 7 
to write a poem, even a free verse imagis! 
poem, rather dully done, on Diantha Goes the a 
Primrose Way (Harper and Brothers), is @ Rs 
question no critic can solve. vt 
Nobody cares a button which way Diantha mT 


goes; for she is like ’Enery, Jane Clegg’s hus § ,, 


band, “an absolute rotter,” and the lover for 






gti: 

whom she sold her soul is another. 
Besides, the verse in which Diantha shows y 
herself up to a bored and cynical world is & te 
scarcely worth while. yea 
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Diantha ought to have had a job, to keep her 
mind off the primrose She would have 
made a good florist’s assistant, for instance, and 
But as to her 


way. 


can even talk poetry over flowers. 
miserable little gambol out on the primrose way, 


it is to yawn. 


Keeping Up with Labor 
. books on labor should be useful ref- 


erence books for the students of the 
Citizenship Course who want to relate the 
present situation of the Department of Labor 


to the demands being made by the labor lead- 
ers and the promised reforms in the platforms 
of the 

Both belong to the Handbook Series of the 
H, W. Co. 
Danie! Bloomfield, one of the partners in Bloom- 
field and Bloomfield, of Boston, 
Employment Management and Industrial Re- 


four parties. 

Wilson Both are prepared by 
Consultants in 
lations. 


On 
thoritative up to 1919. 


Modern Industrial Movements, is au- 
The other, Problems of 
Labor, is a book of the current year and in- 
cludes Labor’s “ Bill of Rights” formulated and 
adopted on December 13, 1920, by the National 
Labor Conference called by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

Both volumes contain recent statements from 
the labor unions and big employers of labor 
on the current questions which demand imme- 
They 


not for continuous reading. 


diate adjustment. are books for consul- 


tation merely, 


Thrifty Use of War Material 
4 Little Hours in Great Days (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co.) the Castles, Agnes and Edger- 


ton, are again making thrifty use of their ad- 
vantages. Like its predecessor, “‘ A Little House 
in War Time,” this book is a demure gesture 
towards the war. The idle reading public 


which had counted on the Castles to give them 
an hour or so each year of effortless entertain- 
ment would have been shocked if the usual mas- 
So 
with extreme good taste, knowing their public 
well, 
with restrained snobbishness, of the war-broken 
The 


tound the war a great democratizing influence. 


(uerading novel of high life had appeared. 


the Castles have written tenderly, but 


soldier. Castles are not among those who 
In the present volume in which the authors 
have had to resort to considerable ingenuity to 
fill its pages, there is a characteristic chapter, 
“ = an: . ° 7 
Tommy at Tea,” in which crippled soldiers 


are sentimentally entertained in the servants’ 


hall. 
better so. 


The Castles are sure the soldiers like it 
They are that 
kind. They belong to the group to whom the 


They would be sure. 


war was one more society function, to be used 
a so much grit to your mill whether your mill 
&tinds out copy or social ambitions. 


The average salary paid to High School 
teachers of Fresno, California, for the current 


year is $2,336. 


New Profession for Women 


\ \ Y HEN you were at’camp this year, and in 
that relaxed mood which made the presi- 
dential election seem of less importance than 


bass fishing and the yacht races, that was the 


time when you should have read Enos A. Mills’s 
Adventures of a Nature Guide (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). 


read-aloud books, that one packs in a vaca- 


At first this seemed like one of those 
luzy, 
tion trunk only to leave lying around in a ham- 


But Mr. Mills’s 


a new 


mock the rest of the summer. 


book is more than this. It suggests 
method of education and a new profession for 
women—the profession of nature guide. In 
fact his book is dedicated to an exponent of 
this type of person, Elizabeth Frayer Burell. 

A nature-guide is not necessarily a guide nor 
yet a teacher; he or she is a person who knows 
secrets of nature 
Mr. Mills himself 
Rocky Moun- 


when a party 


intimately and lovingly the 


and guides others to them. 


conducted a Trail School in the 


tains. It happened accidentally 


of children asked him to take them to a beaver 


colony. 
What they learned on the way was observed 
without effort and with intense interest on their 


part. Afterwards the Trail School, called by 


some people the Robinson Crusoe School, be- 


came an institution. 


“Tt has no organization in staff, no opening, 


no closing,” says its founder. “It has ne 


courses of study, no sect tasks, no grade cards. 


Children follow any interest that appeals and 
when it appeals.” 
The like that of the Greek philoso- 


phers, 


school, 
is peripatetic. One oi its few regula- 
tions is that the children shall not discuss either 
personalities or the movies. 

One of its results is that of awakening new 
Mr. 
child. 


unable to 


interests. Mills reports that he has yet to 


find a lazy Children reported as un- 


have formed new 
Trail School. As 


that of nature guide 


willing or learn, 
habits of concentration in the 
a profession for women, 


has developed a new type of girl. A woman 


homesteader somewhere in the Rockies made a 
record moonlight walk across the mountains in 
the snow. A little matter of crossing the sum- 
mit of a mountain 12,500 feet high on snow 
shoes and without a guide was to her a mere 
bagatelle. 

After long experience she became a nature- 
guide in the Rocky Mountain National Park and 
was licensed by the government. 

The occupation sounds inviting. The type of 
school offers openings to the tired teacher and 


Doubtless it will develop 


the laggard scholar. 


into something of educational importance. 
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The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 
ency, with high arch and narrow 
heel fitting, not found in any 


other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 
1t1es. 

America’s most popular shoe. 
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36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC M 


i 
114 East 85th Street + 
A High School of Music for earnest stu- ' 


dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- ‘ 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- \) 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. > 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal ‘ 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of ‘ 
Education. \ 
« 
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Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. 































fe ACERWO OD 


A tutoring school which educates boys and giris 
who are normal in social life but require special attention in 
studies. Individual instruction; kindergarten through high 
school. Vocational training in farming and domestic science. 


DEVEREUX MANOR | 

An exclusive country home to meet every need of x i 
4 ¢hildren seriously handicapped by mental and physical limi- | 
| 


_bations. 35 acres of lawns and yq d 
‘medica! staff; well equipped sanitarium department. 


Miss Devereux, Box 1, Devon, Pa. 













Professional Art Industries for Women 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 
Training in Landscape and Domestic Archi- 


tecture; Interior Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Illustration, ete. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 














To The 
Woman Voter 


[‘ November you will 
take part in the most 
important voting bee 
that the world knows— 
choosing a President for 
the United States. 


Are You Ready to 
V ote Intelligently? 


Follow the 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 























Personal 


N the death of Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
I which occurred on July 22, at Indianapolis, 
the suffrage cause lost one of its most brilliant 
advocates and faithful leaders. Throughout 
her long life, she was 76 at her death, Mrs. 
Sewall was prominent in education and social 


reform movements. With her husband, Theo- 


dore Lovett Sewall, she founded the Girls 
Classical School at Indianapolis and to this 
school gave unstintingly of her time and 
energy. 


Mrs. Sewall was a staunch ally of every cause 
which promoted the advancement of women. 
She early identified herself with the suffrage 
movement in her own state and later was prom- 
inent in the national movement. For a number 
of years Mrs. Sewall served as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, which association merged 
with the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion forming the present National American 
Woman Suffrage Mrs. Sewall 
served also in the present body in an official 


Association. 


capacity. 

A worthy achievement of Mrs. Sewall’s was 
the promotion of the National Council of 
Women and also of the International Council. 
In both. associations she held high offices. As 
one of the organizers of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and as first vice-presi- 
dent of that organization, Mrs. Sewall played 
an important part in the club movement in the 
United States. She was of the 
World’s Congress of Representative Women at 
the World’s Fair and she represented the women 
of the United States at the Congresses of the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. She was a director 
and moving spirit in various educational and 
She was a 


president 


university extension movements. 
member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, of Sorosis, and an honorary member 
of the Union Internationale des Sciences et 
des Arts, at Paris. 

Mrs. Sewall was the author of a number of 
pamphlets, monographs and books along the 
lines of education and women’s advancement. 
One 
of her latest works, published last spring, was 
entitled, “ Neither Dead Nor Sleeping,” and 
it created no small stir. 


She was a lecturer of international note. 


ICHIGAN is already in the field with 
M two women candidates for congressional 
nomination on the Republican ticket. Mrs. 
Edith W. Dunk, of Detroit, is the candidate 
for the nomination from the 13th district. Mrs. 
Aletha Wheeler, of Grand Rapids, is the can- 
didate from the 5th district. 

Mrs. Dunk is well known in civic and suf- 
frage circles. Some of the activities with which 
she has been identified cover the presidency 
of the Detroit Housewives’ League, state chair- 


Mention 


manship of the Home Economics Department 
of the Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
press chairmanship for the Wayne County 
Suffrage Organization. 
dent of the Political and Civic League which 


She was also presi- 


succeeded in getting passed a mothers’ com- 
pensation bill, and she recently served on the 
Fair Price Committee. 

Mrs. Wheeler, a 
in the government 
Washington. Mrs. 
operator. She 


widow, is an employee 
printing office at 
Wheeler is a_lino- 
type says, in connection 
with the 
didacy, “I am a laboring woman. I think 
the rights of the laboring people, especially the 
laboring women, should have greater represen- 
Through my 


announcement of her can- 


tation in the halls of congress. 
work in Washington, I am more or less fam- 
iliar with the workings of congressional poli- 
tics, and I feel I could fill the bill if I were 


chosen.” 


N preparation for renewed activity in the 
I campaign for thrift in cooperation with the 
government, Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin, of Atianta, 
Ga., has been appointed national thrift chairman 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The thrift work of the Federation has been 
thoroughly organized by states and disiricts. 
State chairmen are in charge in 35 states at the 
present time and have in turn spread the organ- 
ization by means of county and district organi- 
zations. Mrs. Lumpkin will be the general di- 
recting head of the thrift work receiving the re- 
ports of the state chairmen and directing their 
efforts. 

Mrs. 
women’s work for the savings organization of 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District for the last 
year. She is thoroughly in touch with Savings 
Division officials and with the plan of the gov- 
ernment with the 
work of the individual clubs and the State 
to Washington 


Lumpkin has acted as director of 


organizations as well as 
Federations. She will go 
shortly for a conference with officials of the 
Savings Division of the Treasury. 
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In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 
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cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 


Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 





EDUCATION 


Isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilson. 
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